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Women’s rights 


I have been reading through the 
CPGB’s Draft programme and 
discussing it with some comrades, 
and I have some questions and 
comments on the section on Women 
(3.13). 

The beginning paragraphs 
stake out the background and 
philosophy involved - “Women are 
oppressed because of the system 
of exploitation and the division of 
labour” - which is followed later 
by: “The struggle for socialism and 
the emancipation of women cannot 
be separated.” 

The third paragraph enumerates 
the burdens that (mostly) women 
carry both inside and outside the 
home, which, as the programme 
points out, often stops or lessens 
their personal = development. 
So far, so good - although the 
statements are very broad and there 
is no intention stated to fight for 
improvements under capitalism. 

Paragraph six states that the 
material prerequisites of equality 
between men and woman have been 
created by advanced capitalism, 
but that women cannot be fully 
emancipated without going beyond 
“bourgeois right”. That’s fine as far 
as it goes, but there is no suggestion 
that this struggle must go on even 
under capitalism. It seems to me 
that the struggle for emancipation 
of all groups has to continue under 
capitalism - it cannot be left to 
spring fully formed from the ashes 
of capitalism. Statements of intent 
are all very useful, but what is 
being done about the struggle in the 
meantime? 

I have heard comrades (male) 
say that women have made so many 
strides in the past years that this 
needs to be changed, that women 
have many fewer burdens than 
before. Any man who feels this 


way should follow a woman around 
for a day. Although some men do 
some work in the house, for the 
most part the responsibilities for 
the household fall on the shoulders 
of the women in the home. And 
many men will tell you (if asked) 
that they “help” around the house, 
not that they take responsibility 
for such work. And every article 
about women which has done any 
research shows that many women 
work 18-hour days, since now the 
upkeep of a household needs two 
salaries, but the woman comes 
back from a full working day and 
is still responsible for the cooking, 
housework, etc. Where’s the loss of 
burden for women? 

The section goes on to talk about 
women’s specific demands and 
problems, and to state that these 
do not conflict with the demands 
of the working class: rather they 
reinforce them. The bullet points 
that come after, speak about 
what “communists say”. A few 
comments: 

@ “Turn formal equality into 
genuine equality ... There must 
be substantial equality.” What is 
“substantial” and how do we go 
about defining it? 

@ “Establish laundry and house 
cleaning services undertaken by 
local authorities and the state.” 
And who will do this work? Right 
now, it’s women. Will it be mainly 
women later, under “substantial 
equality?” 

@ “Fully paid maternity leave of 
12 months (for the mother) ... three 
months (for the partner)”, which 
is followed by: “Maximum six- 
hour working day for all nursing 
mothers.” Why six hours? Why not 
three or four? And what happens 
when the baby gets bigger? Nothing 
about men needing to participate 
fully in the care and upbringing of 
children. And again why is it not 
necessary to fight for these things 
under capitalism? 

There is one other item I think is 
important. 

Under the separate section on 


Happy to pay 


Ww over a third of the month 
gone, we’re lagging quite 
a bit behind where we ought to 
be, if we’re going to make that 
£2,000 target in February. 
That’s despite the fact we 
received five PayPal donations 
and six standing orders. The 
PayPal contributors included 
comrade CP, whose £60 


originally came in the form of an 
annual automatic resubscription. 
But, when our editor emailed 


him to remind him that we’re 
still not printing, he replied: “I 
have been reading the Weekly 
Worker online. I must admit that 
I did forget about the payment. 
However, I’m happy to pay, 
regardless of having a printed 
copy or not. Feel free to take the 
money as a donation.” 

That’s so typical of our 
readers. Only a tiny handful of 
those who subscribe - either by 
standing order or regular PayPal 
payments - have cancelled them. 
As for those who pay by cheque, 
etc, no-one at all has asked for 
a refund, even though they were 
all given the option of doing so 
- some had only just paid their 
annual subscription when we 
suspended printing last March. 





Anyway, apart from CP, 
others who donated via PayPal 
were comrades MF (£50), TB 
(£25), GB (£15) and BH (£10). 
Meanwhile thanks go to those 
standing order donors: CG and 
NH (£30 each), DV and GD 
(£25), NR (£18) and SM (£10). 

All that came to £198 for the 
week, taking our running total 
to £344. But that’s only about 
half of where we should be after 
10 days - especially as February 
is, of course, the shortest 
month. True, we’re about to 
enter the most productive part 
of the month when it comes 
to standing orders, but I’m not 
sure that’ ll be enough to put us 
back on track. 

In other words, we could 
do with a few more comrades 
clicking on that PayPal button 
or - better still - making a bank 
transfer (sort code 30-99-64; 
account number 00744310). 

Anyone fancy chipping in? @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


‘Sexual freedom’ (3.16), the last 
bullet point discusses prostitution. 
While I do _ not _ necessarily 
disagree with many of the points 
put forward, (1) I believe that this 
bullet point should be under the 
section on women and (2) it makes 
assumptions I do not agree with. 

Putting prostitution under ‘Sexual 
freedom’ makes the assumption that 
sex for money is a lifestyle choice. 
Yet, apart from films which glorify 
prostitution (Pretty woman), where 
is the evidence that women go into 
prostitution as a choice? According 
to that font of information, Dr 
Google, as of 2015 in England 
88% of prostitutes were woman, 
8% men and the rest transgender. 
In London 80% of prostitutes were 
foreign. The numbers themselves 
say something about the economic 
relationships between women and 
men. 

Why do women become “sex 
workers”? From books and articles 
I have read, it is because of lack of 
economic opportunities, the need 
to support children, etc. I have 
never heard someone who works 
as a prostitute saying she did it 
because she liked sex. Under a 
post-capitalist society, both women 
and men would have economic 
freedom, so that no-one would have 
to give their bodies to strangers for 
pay. 
It might be useful to have a 
separate section in the programme 
about men, dealing with male 
problems - among them male 
prostitution, refuges for men being 
battered, their responsibilities in the 
home, etc. In our present era, even 
though the number of men being sex 
workers or being battered are small, 
they need to be addressed, and the 
relevant importance to women kept 
in the section for women. 

Gaby Rubin 
London 


Truth to power 


Paul Demarty’s article on “freedom 
of speech and related liberties” 
ended with communist demands, 
including: “An end to the corruption 
of advertising-funded media” 
(‘Light and air’ Weekly Worker 
January 28). It happened that I 
had just read ‘A bad news day’ 
in the Financial Times weekend 
supplement of January 23-24. This 
looked at the collapse of local 
newspapers in the US (not exactly 
‘news’, I know), with particular 
focus on the Hartford Courant - 
“the oldest continuously published 
newspaper in America” apparently. 

Local papers have been scooped 
up, staff cut to the bone, buildings 
sold off and presses closed - just 
like home really. I remember 
around 50 years ago, when I worked 
in the building industry in London, 
we used to call the Evening News 
the “jackers’ journal”. This was 
because it carried every evening - 
but especially on Fridays - column 
after broadsheet column of building 
jobs. They were grouped by trade 
- brickies, electricians, plumbers, 
etc - and in those halcyon days it 
was still possible to leave a job on 
Friday and start a new one on the 
Monday. 

That was just one area of readers’ 
interest: local newspapers made 
a mint on classified adverts. They 
also used to employ journalists. 
Even now we get occasional stories 
from old, retiring journalists - or 
from their obituaries - of how 
they started their career in the 
magistrate’s courts following the 
tedious register of petty crime in 
their locality. I note in my local 
paper that this is reduced to a 
list: name, street, crime, fine... 
presumably provided by the court. 


I do sometimes wonder how 
someone of ‘no fixed abode’ 
manages to pay the fine, victim 
surcharge and court costs. 

Around 30 years ago I worked, 
as a printer, on a group of ‘local’ 
papers. One thing they shared 
was a thick wodge of property 
pages. So until fairly recently local 
newspapers made money. Now the 
classifieds and the property ads 
have gone online and local papers 
are scratching for a living. Trouble 
is, if you don’t employ reporters, 
then there’s not much to read. 

The Courant suffered a fate 
now normal in the industry: 
“.. the newsroom’s phones and 
television were disconnected. Then 
its printing plant was shuttered, 
eliminating 151 jobs.” And so on, 
and so on. However, all is not lost! 
The man in charge “believes he is 
saving publications”. He is quoted 
as saying: “We’ve pretty much 
bought all of our newspapers out of 
bankruptcy or near that fate.” 

At the other end of the trade, 
“The New York Times’s head-count 
is at an all-time high. Its stock 
valuation has quadrupled since 
2016 ...” That last date might be 
significant: is it all going to keep on 
the up and up with Biden replacing 
‘click-bait’ Trump? 

I also read a timely article in 
Jacobin: ‘For the corporate press 
it’s all the spin that’s fit to print’ 
(January 25). The authors quote The 
Times’s “absurd headline”, ‘Big 
business breaks with Republicans’, 
about some “courageous corporate 
executives” who were making a 
temporary break in their political 
donations to some Republicans. 
And further in Jacobin’s report, 
“The Times omitted the fact that no 
major company has agreed to halt 
the far bigger donations made by 
executives to the super PACs that 
actually bankroll those lawmakers. 
The paper also conveniently didn’t 
bother to ask companies whether 
they or their executives plan to 
halt donations to the dark-money 
groups that increasingly dominate 
American politics. Instead, history 
was abjectly revised ...” 

So we have local papers going to 
the wall and national titles cuddling 
up to the bourgeoisie. As Paul put 
it, we need to see “An end to the 
corruption of advertising-funded 
media”. Among other means of 
communication the working class 
needs local newspapers, to tell 
ourselves and everyone else what is 
going on locally and as a weapon of 
organisation. Twitter, Facebook and 
Instagram are all very well for short- 
term organising in ongoing actions, 
but are no good for theoretical and 
strategic development. 

Not just local, of course - we 
need national and _ international 
journalism to tell the truth to the 
working class. Noam Chomsky 
famously said that there is no point 
to telling the truth to power - they 
already know it. A working class 
organising itself to take power 
can and will pay for papers and 
subscriptions if they are buying 
something honest and useful. 

Jim Nelson 
email 


Democracy 


I was very surprised to read, in the 
article on the Socialist Workers 
Party (‘Meaningful debate absent’ 
Weekly Worker January 7), 
criticism of one hapless SWPer 
who suggested that, after the 
socialist revolution and the initial 
establishment of socialism, political 
parties opposed to socialism, and/ 
or which advocated discrimination 
on the basis of gender, ethnicity, 
religion or disability, would not be 


allowed to organise. 

What about those “who have not 
yet been persuaded of the need for 
common ownership ...?” the author 
plaintively asks. “Presumably they 
will be allowed to speak out, but 
not form a political party.” This 
is extraordinary and seems to 
evidence the major rightwards shift 
of the Weekly Worker Group over 
recent years. 

I was always highly dubious of 
the sustained efforts by the WWG 
to rehabilitate Kautsky “when he 
was a Marxist”, but advocating a 
multi-party system under socialism 
(ie, after the socialist revolution has 
overthrown the rule of the capitalist 
class and the capitalist state) and 
including the right of political 
parties representing the overthrown 
classes and hostile to socialism to 
organise is completely ludicrous. 
It is Kautskyite liberalism in the 
extreme. 

Lenin in State and revolution was 
explicit that only those who extend 
the class struggle to the concept of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat can 
be regarded as Marxists, as socialist 
revolutionaries. A dictatorship of 
the proletariat which guarantees 
the right of the overthrown classes 
and those hostile to socialism to 
continue to organise politically is 
frankly no dictatorship at all. 

The role of the socialist state 
(established after the socialist 
revolution) is precisely to contain, 
suppress, deter and in the final 
analysis act with force against 
the overthrown classes and those 
hostile to socialism who threaten to 
undermine the new socialist order 
in any way whatsoever. 

I accept, of course, that there 
may well be a wide range in forms 
of transition from capitalism to 
socialism and there may well be a 
wide range of choices and options 
open to new socialist states as 
to how best they safeguard the 
progress which has been achieved 
to date. 

If, hopefully, the socialist 
revolution is backed by the great 
majority of the population, one 
might expect the social weight 
of this majority, backed up by the 
power and leadership of the new 
socialist state, would be sufficient 
to deter the overthrown classes 
and those hostile to socialism from 
engaging in actions to undermine 
the socialist order or even just 
to protect their own individual 
interests. 

It may be perfectly permissible 
for such people to openly argue and 
express their views against the new 
socialist order, the socialist state and 
the new socialist administration. 
I would, however, suggest there 
should be limits to how far this 
could extend to slander, fake 
facts, misleading claims, lies and 
distortions about reality. I can see 
the WWG in recent weeks is now 
applying “extreme democracy” to 
free speech, but surely there must 
be limits established by society as 
a whole, where such free speech 
threatens the safety and wellbeing 
of others in that society? “Extreme 
democracy” seems like an 
extremely dodgy concept. Sounds 
like extreme liberalism or even 
anarchism to me. 

But allowing the overthrown 
classes and those _ hostile to 
socialism to form political parties 
whose explicit aim will be to win 
sufficient support in the population 
to reverse the socialist revolution 
and socialism itself, to regress 
back to capitalism - and thence 
most likely a carnival of reaction, 
as leading supporters and activists 
of socialism are then subject to 
wholesale repression and perhaps 
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destruction - is just not credible 
or serious revolutionary or class 
politics. Those who are serious 
communists and _ revolutionaries 
would not countenance the 
socialist revolution and socialism 
being undermined, overthrown or 
destroyed, even less provide legal 
opportunities to do so. 

I for one am very much looking 
forward to the day when the 
Conservative and other capitalist 
parties are explicitly banned as 
criminal organisations and _ their 
leading members prosecuted 
for current and historic crimes 
against the international working 
class and working people more 
generally, which, let us not forget, 
includes mass suffering and deaths 


of millions of people - often 
deliberately; otherwise through 
callous neglect and disregard. 
Andrew Northall 

Kettering 


Dictatorship 


Dave Vincent wants a new workers’ 
party which doesn’t attract 
careerists - one which rejects perks 
and limits the pay of its MPs, who 
would be recallable at any time 
(Letters, February 4). This, more 
pure, workers’ party will somehow 
solve the problem of leadership - 
or at least place the working class 
in a better position to challenge 
capitalism. 

There is only one working class, 
while there are multiple groups 
aspiring to its leadership. Part of 
the reason for this is the disease 
of sectarianism and those who say 
we need a new workers’ party are 
simply impatient. They want to 
skip the process of winning the 
working class over to the idea of a 
democratic socialist society. 

Dave Vincent recognises the 
importance of democracy for 
socialism and is basically saying 
communists don’t do democracy 
well. Yet he himself wants us to 
ignore the democratic fact that 
the working class in Britain has 
chosen to be represented by a 
reformist leadership rather than 
a revolutionary leadership at 
this time. He wants the CPGB’s 
Provisional Central Committee to 
ignore the democratic decision of 
the masses and turn its back on the 
reformist workers. 

As a supporter of the present 
strategy of the PCC, I hope the 
comrades don’t make this mistake. 
Rather, we must remain in a united 
front with the reformist workers. We 
must acknowledge the democratic 
choice of the working class - which 
supports reformist leaders at this 
time rather than a revolutionary 
leadership. 

We need to take into account the 
social and economic - not to mention 
the ideological - reasons which 
lead the mass of workers to back 
reformism rather than revolution 
at this time. The left wing of the 
working class cannot impose its 
leadership on the class. At present 
the revolutionary workers are in 
a minority, while the reformist 
workers form the majority. Not 
recognising this simple fact is the 
main reason behind previous failed 
attempts to start a new workers’ 
party in Britain. 

Basing himself on the correct 
position of the PCC that socialism 
represents the victory in the battle 
for democracy and that it is the 
rule of the working class, Vincent 
wants to know if there was any 
real democracy pre- and post-1917. 
The simple answer to this question 
is: of course there was! As the 
Bolsheviks were operating under 
a tsarist police state, democratic 
procedure faced obstacles and was 
inevitably restricted. After the 1917 
revolution the Bolsheviks were 
later able to democratically win the 


majority in the soviets. It was the 
Mensheviks who first undermined 
soviet democracy by walking out 
after they lost their majority. 

No-one can deny that the 
development of democratic 
socialism in the Russian Revolution 
faced real obstacles of both an 
objective and subjective nature at the 
time of Lenin and later Stalin. One 
of these obstacles was bureaucracy. 
In his ultra-left campaign against 
Soviet bureaucracy Trotsky was 
unaware that bureaucracy is an 
international trend in society, the 
trade unions and socialism. At the 
time he associated bureaucracy 
with backwardness, Stalinism and 
socialism in one country. 

Itis easy to recognise the objective 
factors that served to undermine 
the development of democratic 
socialism in the past, but what the 
left has failed to do is to examine 
the subjective, doctrinal side of the 
question. The problem here is that 
some leftists view comrades Marx 
and Lenin as infallible, rather than 
as important contributors to the 
revolutionary cause. This means 
that Dave Vincent can express his 
fears about communists using the 
working class to get power and 
establishing a dictatorship which 
undermines democratic socialism, 
without questioning Marx’s own 
dictatorship principle - which was 
followed by Lenin, and to my 
knowledge, never questioned by 
Trotsky. 

The mistake of Marx was not 
that he recognised dictatorship, but 
that he proceeded to raise it into a 
political principle in the struggle 
for socialism. This led Marxists 
into confusing dictatorship with 
state coercion. Marx’s dictatorship 
principle facilitates the already 
existing tendency in society and 
socialism towards bureaucratic 
rule. Thus there is a division on the 
left between those who represent 
democratic socialism and those who 
represent bureaucratic socialism, 
because of the close link between 
dictatorship and bureaucracy. 

When Gerry Downing calls me 
a “common liberal” and says that 
Mike Macnair is no better, he is in 
fact not speaking as an individual, 
but rather expressing the views of 
those who unconsciously represent 
the bureaucratic tendencies within 
society and socialism (Letters, 
February 4). On the left, these are 
the people who uphold dictatorship 
as a principle in the struggle for 
socialism. 

Tony Clark 
Campaign for Democratic 
Socialism 


Capitulation 


The Weekly Worker was kind 
enough to print my letter pointing 
out that Islam, to put it mildly, is 
very bad news for women (January 
21). One would have thought 
that this observation would be 
so banal as to have gone without 
opposition. However, the following 
edition (January 28) carried two 
hysterical ‘replies’ - one from a 
vile racist, Maren Clarke, and one 
from Bernard Mattson, whose 
relationship to Islam is one of 
complete capitulation. Both do 
not have much to say and indulge 
in a lot of irrelevant argument and 
personal abuse more appropriate to 
social media. 

Clarke asks why I worked as 
a nurse in Saudi and not Africa. I 
worked in Saudi for the one reason 
that any sane person would work 
there. To make a lot of money in a 
short time. It is the remains of this 
money which allows me to work in 
the national health service with its 
punitively low wages and also look 
after my mum, who is seriously ill. 

I think I speak for a lot of 
NHS staff when I say that we do 


not want you to clap for us - a 
virtue-signalling display, which is 
designed to make the clappers feel 
better about themselves. Rather do 
something concrete to support at 
least a 15% pay rise for low-paid 
NHS staff. Of course, there must be 
a cut-off point for any pay increase, 
because admin staff on six-figure 
salaries, whose contribution to 
the NHS is negligible or negative, 
simply use the organisation as a 
personal bank to milk as much 
out of it as possible. The NHS 
has an overload of people, such as 
‘equality and diversity’ officers - a 
post suitable for people who cannot 
do anything else. I know of a 
‘resource manager’ on a six-figure 
salary, whose ‘job’ is to find ways 
to cut monies to the NHS. Without 
this person another £100,000 would 
be immediately available! 

By the way, just what is 
Clarke doing ‘for Africa’? One 
of my friends with engineering 
qualifications is currently in Niger, 
helping the authorities develop 
water management. No _ doubt 
Clarke and Mattson would consider 
this person as a “white saviour’, but 
in the real world people deserve 
clean water. In practice both 
charities, such as Comic Relief, 
and individual volunteering are no 
answer to the very real structural 
problems which underdeveloped 
countries have and there is a debate 
to be had as to what extent third- 
world countries can develop due 
to their colonial past, and how 
much the problem is totally corrupt 
indigenous leaderships - but not 
with ‘social justice warriors’ 
like Clarke or Mattson, who are 
interested only in self-promotion. 

Regarding Niger, I don’t think 
that the government is bothered that 
my friend is white: more that she 
can actually do the job. Actually 
there are many volunteer positions, 
depending on age, available in 
Africa for people with relevant 
skills and drive. The entitled 
millennials, who want to doss 
around pretending to be victims, are 
of no use to them. 

Different diseases hit different 
ethnic groups with different degrees 
of malignancy. Clarke’s implication 
that there is some sinister racist 
plot behind the susceptibility to 
and consequences of Covid-19 for 
Bame groups should be treated with 
the contempt it deserves. 

Julie Holland 
email 


Bullying 


I am so disappointed that the 
Woodhouse mine, which had passed 
every test and been approved by 
Cumberland County Council, has 
been suddenly pulled to a halt. This 
Labour council had considered 
the question three times over 
three years, with a bevy of expert 
witnesses and public intervention 
and open debates, and approved 
it three times by — substantial 
majorities. Every aspect of the 
application had been examined in 
forensic detail and no fault could be 
found in it. 

Climate extremists had kept up a 
non-stop campaign to stop the mine. 
Despite a mass public consultation, 
which overwhelmingly backed 
the mine, the ‘greens’ would not 
accept any democratic decision of 
the council or the locals. First, they 
sought a judicial review, and this 
was withdrawn by the courts as 
having no grounds. Then it went to 
the high court on the absurd claim 
that the council hadn’t considered 
their arguments, and the court 
struck this down. Then they kicked 
and screamed and set up a national 
petition to get people - mainly 
from the middle class and from the 
south of England, who had never 
seen a mine or even knew where 


Whitehaven was - to demand a stop 
to the jobs. 

They expected Robert Jenrick, 
the communities secretary, being a 
Tory with no love of coal miners or 
coal mines, to block it. They lobbied 
the prime minister to override the 
council. They failed, after every 
obstacle had been overcome and 
all that was needed now was for the 
council to engage in the formality 
of approving the application 
(again). But now council leaders 
have come to the shocking decision 
that the judgement will be referred 
back to them “after advice from 
climate advisors” - obviously with a 
view to reconsidering the previous 
overwhelming approvals of the full 
council. 

So what happened? There has 
been a three-year campaign of 
bullying and lobbying against 
all of the councillors. Extinction 
Rebellion and Greenpeace moved 
their agents into the area and full- 
time press officers have ensured 
that their friends on the TV and 
radio and in the national press 
have kept up a non-stop and one- 
sided barrage against the mine 
and against the councillors - door- 
stepping them, ambushing them 
on the street, filming outside their 
houses and through windows 
during council meetings. 

But there is not the slightest 
doubt in my mind where this rapid 
application of brakes comes from: 
the Parliamentary Labour Party and 
the shadow cabinet. 

Firstly, we had Catherine West, 
the shadow foreign minister. 
Brought onto the TV news channels 
to discuss the election of Joe Biden 
and British-American relations, she 
instead launched into an attack on 
the new mine! Nothing to do with 
her brief, nothing to do with the 
programme, but Keir Starmer had 
obviously given the steer to oppose 
the mine and win votes from the 
nice liberal greens in the London 
elections. 

David Lammy was next in line 
to carry the torch on Any questions. 
Admitting he knew nothing about 
the mine and nothing about steel- 
making, he argued that it should be 
cancelled, because “we don’t need 


coal in this day and age” - thus 
demonstrating that indeed he didn’t 
know anything about steel-making 
or the need for this mine. 


But the prime _ directive 
undoubtedly came from Ed 
Miliband, the shadow energy 


minister, on the Andrew Marr show. 
Once again, this topic had not been 
on the agenda or in Marr’s script, 
but Miliband was determined to 
tell the country in general and 
Cumberland council in particular 
that Labour wants ‘dole, not coal’. 
Obviously, some senior Labour 
council leaders have been got at 
and instructed to pull their previous 
approval. 

It is literally sickening. We 
have yet to discover the date of the 
committee meeting and whether 
it will be public, or if we will get 
to find out who the mysterious 
“climate advisors” are (and what 
they have said that hadn’t already 
been said in the last three years). 

The committee isn’t bound to 
withdraw consent, and the full 
council isn’t bound to agree with 
them if they do, but it all adds an 
impossible mental and _ political 
strain on decent councillors - men 
and women who had been trying to 
the best for their community. I will 
be writing to the council, urging 
them to hold their nerve, stand their 
ground and approve the mine. I 
hope others will join me in that. 

Next time we think back in anger 
when they try to unveil a statue of 
Thatcher and we turn up to protest 
at the slaughter of our mines, which 
robbed the miners and their families 
of a secure future, we should also 
remember that Starmer and Labour 
have just banged a stake through 
our hearts to ensure we don’t come 
back to haunt them. With a PLP like 
this, who needs the bloody Tories? 
David John Douglass 
email 


Irish manifesto 


In the ongoing debate on whether 
or not the island of Ireland should 
end partition and reunify, the pro- 
British minority constantly refer to 
a lowering of living standards for 
the residents of the north and an end 
to free medical care, should Ireland 
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become a nation once again. 

The debate is not if there will 
be a united Ireland, but when. The 
discourse is now, how to make 
Ireland an island of equals and a 
home for all. 

Here is my manifesto: 

H@ Free medical and dental care for 
all at the point of delivery. 

@ Raising the minimum wage to 
£15/ €18 per hour. 

H@ No individual to earn more than 
six times the minimum wage. 

H@ Rents to be capped. 

@ House prices to be capped. 

@ A full programme of social 
housing initiated. 

H@ Nationalise all banks and 
utilities. Return all government 
outsourced jobs and services to the 
public sector. 

@ Heavily subsidised or free 
travel. 

M@ Free education, at all ages and 
in all sectors, from nursery to 
university. 

@ All-natural resources to 
become the property of the Irish 
people, in the custody of the Irish 
government. 

H@ All politicians to be rotated. 
No-one can serve a term in office 
of more than five years. 

@ All elected representatives to 
be chosen by ballot or elected 

as representatives of local 
committees, elected by local 
residents. 

@ Government bottom-up, not 
top-down. 

H No parties to be elected to 
office - only individuals. 

H Government to be overseen by 
an elected group, which can only 
use power within the confines of 
a written constitution, agreed by 
the people, in the interests of the 
people. 

H Capped rents allow those 

on minimum wages to plan 

their expenditure with greater 
confidence. 

@ House prices capped. Everyone 
should be able to buy their own 
home if they so desire. 

@ Educational freedom will allow 
individuals to pursue their dreams 
and find a job that suits their 
personality and talents. People 
must have the choices and the 
opportunity to live their lives to 
the full. 

H@ The increase in the minimum 
wage will afford individuals 

and families the opportunity to 
have their own car, plan holidays 
and have the freedoms to enjoy 
life outside of the working 
environment. They would not have 
to struggle simply to exist every 
day in a hand-to-mouth subsistence 
society, relying on the generosity 
of strangers precariously via food 
banks, clothes banks and soup 
kitchens. 

@ Heavily subsidised or free 
transport will allow children and 
adults to access schools and jobs. 
It will empower the disabled, the 
elderly and many more to travel 
for leisure. To visit friends, to view 
their towns and cities and feel free 
to exercise their bodies, minds and 
spirits, in a society where people 
feel they are truly cherished. 

These challenges may appear 
aspirational to many, but I assure 
you they are very much achievable. 
A national written constitution 
encompassing all of the above 
and much more will set the pace 
and direction of all future elected 
representative governments. A 
guarantee that these promises, 
to the people, through a written 
contract/constitution will form the 
basis of a new, more equal society. 

Corruption, malfeasance 
and graft will not be tolerated. 
Those found guilty will be jailed 
automatically. The term served to 
be commensurate with the crime. 

The increased expenditure 


required from the new programme 
of the government will not be 
found through borrowing _ but 
through taxation. All loopholes in 
legislation that allow tax avoidance 
or tax evasion will be closed. No 
individual, company or corporation 
will be allowed to have offshore 
accounts. All taxes will be gathered. 

Any individual company or 
corporation who earns above 
an agreed level of profit will 
automatically have that money 
forwarded to the state, to be 
redistributed to the benefit of 
the people in housing projects, 
subsidised travel, capped rents, 
capped houses, prices, education, 
health and welfare. 

These goals are easily accessible, 
once the political will has been 
endorsed by the people. End 
homelessness, poverty and all the 
ills which befall society, through 
the redistribution of wealth for the 
many, not just a few. 

Fra Hughes 
Belfast 


Micro storm 


If you spend enough time on the 
left, you will almost certainly go 
through some strange episodes - 
often because apparently we fail to 
learn the lessons of history. 

For example, when the Corbyn 
era came to an end, the question 
for many - especially young Labour 
Party members, who wanted to 
remain active - was ‘Where do I go 
now?’. Some decided to join what 
they saw as a more radical version 
of Labour - the Morning Star’s 
Communist Party of Britain. What 
a great opportunity for the CPB to 
recruit new activists! 

The CPB has chugged along in 
recent years - a bit like a sedate 
Victorian lady. Pamphlets have been 
republished, with one being issued 
for each new political conundrum. 
The position on Brexit has remained 
the same since Brentry. The British 
road to socialism has been rewritten 
as Britain’s road to socialism, with 
very little change. (Remember the 
postcard of thousands of workers 
walking down a paved road, asking 
one another, ‘Has anybody seen the 
parliamentary road to socialism?’). 
Under pandemic conditions, branch, 
district and national meetings have 
moved to Zoom - after a disastrous 
attempt at another platform. Despite 
the new recruits, the number of 
members has continued to fall and 
the average age has continued to 
increase. Out of 900-odd (some 
very odd!) members, only about 
125 are women. 

As an outsider this strikes me 
as begging the question: when a 
party becomes this inward-looking, 
has it given up on the idea of being 
a force for change or has it just 
become a self-indulgent salon for 
superannuated revolutionaries to 
revisit past glories? 

Throw into this mix new 
groupings in the CPB: among 
them feminists and __lesbian- 
feminists. Some of them consider 
themselves Marxists, but one 
wonders sometimes what their 
understanding of Marxism is. Not 
that these groupings are new in our 
society - only that I have not heard 
of the difficulties I am about to 
describe before now in the CPB. 

How one becomes a CPB member 
is supposedly rigorous, but actually 
it differs from branch to branch. In 
theory, the branch committee (chair, 
secretary, treasurer, membership 
secretary) interviews a proposed 
candidate with a set of questions, 
ranging from the trivial (age, 
education), through what groups 
they have belonged to in the past, 
to whether they understand the 
role and purpose of the Communist 
Party (meaning the existing CPB, 
of course). 


This sounds reasonable, 
although I think an emphasis on 
active recruitment rather than 


gate-keeping would be better, 
but in any case what happens in 
individual branches depends on 
the local leaders. For example, I 
have heard from comrades that 
in one branch the candidates are 
interviewed by any one member 
of the committee and then the rest 
simply agree without even meeting 
the candidate; in another branch 
I am told the entire committee 
is involved in the interview; and 
in a third the secretary does all 
of the work, because the branch 
is too small to have a committee. 
So it is often difficult to know the 
ideological sophistication of new 
members. This is something that 
should be discussed in the branch, 
but whether it is or not depends 
on the effectiveness of the local 
organisation. 

There is also the problem that 
there is no induction for new 
members. Candidates may - and 
many do - come into the CPB 
with very little knowledge of the 
history of the Communist Party, 
how it is supposed to operate and 
clearly with no understanding of 
‘democratic centralism’. 

I have heard from comrades 
who happen to be members of 
the ‘official communist’ party in 
another country that when they 
were in that organisation’s Young 
Communist League, there were 
mandatory classes; mentorship 
by older comrades; role plays 
and reading and discussion on 


the history of working class 
struggles; the roles (including 
chair, secretary, treasurer, etc); 


how to give speeches; how the 
party works, etc. As far as I know, 
none of this is available (or even 
offered) in Britain’s YCL or CPB. 
Where young people who have 
no background in struggle are 
supposed to learn such things I 
have no idea. Osmosis? Most will 
not have much experience of trade 
union organisation either, which 
provides a training in one form of 
class struggle. 

I hear that in Britain it is often 
the case that young people are 
members both of the YCL and the 
party at the same time. Since the two 
are separate organisations, what 
happens if one does not necessarily 
bleed into the other? It is obvious 
that for any principled working 
class party proper induction is vital 
and in my view should be a mixture 
of learning by doing, reading and 
mentorship. 

These failings seem to me to be 
part of the reason for the problems 
the CPB is encountering at the 
moment - that and the fact that the 
party seems to be becoming more 
centralised and less democratic. 

The main characters in the 
current comedy of errors that I 
hear have been affecting the CPB 
are the London Women’s Advisory 
Committee and the Young 
Communist League - the latter is 
supposed to be for young people 
who consider themselves or want 
to be Marxists, of course. 

A group of young women joined 
the CPB in London last year and 
one most definitely had a very 
chequered history within the left, 
I am told. Others had been in the 
Labour Party or various other 
organisations. Some were feminists 
and some lesbian-feminists. They 
formed an important section in 
the LWAC, because they were 
young, and eager to be active. At 
the beginning, many of the older 
women who had been in the party 
for many years, embraced them 
wholeheartedly, because it looked 
like the CPB was getting a new 
lease of life. 

But these women did not receive 


proper training and _ induction, 
and were basically left to their 
own devices. As a result, they 
floundered in a range of ways. As 
far as I have been able to discover, 
no-one did them the service of 
explaining exactly what sort of 
organisation they were joining. 

A problem surfaced almost 
immediately. In one LWAC 
meeting the boyfriend of one of 
the members came into the room 
where she was (this was an online 
meeting, of course) and made a 
comment about something being 
discussed. The young woman with 
the chequered past threw down her 
pencil and said, “If men are going to 
speak in this meeting, I’m leaving 
now!” And then, a few days later, 
she confronted and upbraided the 
man personally. The girlfriend of 
the man in question was not happy, 
and this led to various social media 
exchanges. 

Fast-forward a few months. A 
weekend of seminars on women 
was proposed by the London group 
and one of the young women 
involved was asked to design a 
leaflet for it. To cut a long story 
short, the planning group in London 
(including some of the young 
women described previously), 
believing they had total control 
over the event, did not like her 
design and then asked the man 
(note the irony) who is paid by the 
CPB to do such things, to design 
another one. This became a major 
argument between the national 
executive committee and London. 
The EC finally took the view that, 
since it was paying for the whole 
thing and since the seminars 
were to go out under the name of 
the party and not just London, it 
should have the final say. The EC 
members liked the original design 


and brought it back. 
From the correspondence I 
have seen, no communication 


from either side was exactly what 
you would call polite. And, in any 
case, in a ‘democratic centralist’ 
organisation, does s/he who pays 
the piper always call the tune? 
What about reasoned discussion? 
Furious emails went back and 
forth between the éminence grise 
of the London committee and the 
EC. There were more social media 
exchanges and finally the entire 
weekend was “postponed” by the 
EC, 

To me this smacks a little of 
‘overpaternalism’, of ‘taking 
their ball back’. Oh, the irony for 
a women’s event ... The London 
group is still smouldering, it seems, 
and one of its members is reported 
to have compared the executive’s 
decision to an act of the pre- 
revolutionary Russian royal family. 

Apparently, some of _ the 
women who felt a personal stake 
in this matter were a little too 
free on social media, which led 
to them being investigated by 
a trio of experienced comrades 
on allegations (more or less) of 
bringing the party into disrepute. 
The entire EC then voted that the 
two women in question should be 
suspended for three months, while 
a more formal investigation takes 
place. 

Now, I am of a generation 
that grew up before computers 
and I admit to not paying much 
attention to social media, except as 
a means of instant and important 
communication. I do not understand 
the younger generation’s mania 
for parading their opinions and 
lives in front of a fickle public. 
But these women apparently felt 
it was perfectly acceptable to 
take out their rage against one 
of the members of the original 
investigating trio (a woman) by 
claiming that she was not neutral 
because she was in love with 


another member of the trio (a man) 
and probably having an affair with 
him. I was told that the woman 
concerned was incandescent. 

Like it or not, social media 
is here to stay and any political 
organisation is going to need to 
find some way of dealing with it. It 
all comes back to a lack of political 
education in how comrades conduct 
themselves when they are supposed 
to be the public face of ‘the party’, 
wherever they are - in person or 
in writing. Frankly, I would ask 
young people to consider whether 
what they are going to say is the 
sort of thing they would screech in 
a crowded pub and, if the answer 
is no, my advice would be to step 
away from the keyboard! 

This seems to me to be a 
failure on the part of the young 
people involved to understand 
the discipline involved in being a 
member of an organisation calling 
itself a communist party. And, if 
this is the case, what else don’t 
they understand? 

Then there was _ another 
controversy. Some of these same 
young women in the YCL went to 
a social party and a YCL member 
(a male) put his hand on the rear 
of a young woman (a non-YCL 
member). When told to remove his 
hand, he did so. The young woman 
did not want to complain, but one 
or two of the YCL females decided 
to report him themselves. The 
executive decided (as I understand 
it) not to take any action, but that it 
should be left to the YCL. 

One of the young female YCL 
members was heard to complain 
that he should have been expelled 
immediately, since this was akin to 
sexual battery: men like him do not 
learn, she claimed, and in any case 
the YCL was not a rehabilitation 
centre. If that is the case, it certainly 
does not seem either to be a place 
for members to learn appropriate 
and communist behaviour - and 
I do not mean only in relation to 
sexual behaviour. As a result of all 
this, eight women have resigned 
from the YCL - although I am 
informed that at least two of them 
are (for the moment) sticking with 
the CPB! 

It goes without saying that even 
the most unreconstructed man who 
is not Donald Trump will know that 
uninvited ‘arse patting’ is not OK. 
It also seems to me that because 
of a lack of a reasonable process 
- a process which everyone has 
confidence in - resignations are 
almost inevitable. Once again a 
failure of education and leadership. 

What the eventual outcome of 
these incidents will be is anyone’s 
guess. The CPB executive, it seems 
to me, does not want to confront 
the behaviour of their members or, 
more importantly, the philosophy 
or beliefs that lie behind them. 
They are satisfied with coping with 
these problems bureaucratically, 
and not dealing head on with the 
members concerned. 

With my communist crystal ball 
I see two possible futures. Without 
rigorous criteria for membership, 
including induction, and more 
vigorous discussion on issues as 
they arise, ‘the mill’ may very well 
have a great deal more ‘trouble’ of 
the same kind in the future. 

The other possibility is that 
the CPB will have less and less 
of this sort of trouble, because 
it will become a_ superannuated 
irrelevance. Few will seek to join it, 
because it has nothing to offer them 
by way of organisational discipline 
and theoretical clarity. Any Marxist 
party worth its name needs young 
people’s idealism and enthusiasm, 
but it must offer them a proper 
Marxist framework in return. 

Ida Benjamin 
email 
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Fishy business in Holyrood 


With the Holyrood inquiry being branded a whitewash, Paul Demarty asks what really lies behind the 
Sturgeon-Salmond feud 


n the face of it, things are going 
O just splendidly for the Scottish 
National Party. 

Support for independence among 
the Scottish people is at historic 
highs. The relative competence 
with which the SNP has dealt with 
Covid-19 inspires envy from many 
south of the border. (Indeed, support 
for independence is also high in 
England, where apparently some 46% 
are in favour. No doubt in part they 
are made up of Tories, who resent 
the Scots for supposedly leeching off 
the public purse to do ‘wokeness’, 
but will also include substantial 
liberal and leftwing solidarity with 
separatism.) Between those things 
and the unfolding fiasco of Brexit, 
the party is on course for a crushing 
victory in May’s Holyrood elections 
- perhaps even obtaining an overall 
majority. 

Yet things have gotten a little 
fractious at the top. The principal 
issue seems to be the relationship 
between present and former leaders 
Nicola Sturgeon and Alex Salmond, 
although we are rather stretching the 
word ‘relationship’ here: once close 
political allies, who made a very 
effective partnership at the summit of 
Scottish politics, at some point in the 
last few years they seem to have fallen 
out big time. That, in a sense, would 
be survivable, but Salmond still has 
his allies at the top of the SNP and so 
is not purely yesterday’s man, despite 
what we might euphemistically call 
his ‘legal difficulties’. 

We may as well summarise those 
difficulties now. In 2018, accusations 
of sexual harassment were made 
against Salmond by two officials; he 
resigned promptly from the SNP to 
clear his name. It is obvious that the 
Scottish government’s investigation 
into these charges was badly bungled, 
and not the least of the problems 
seems to be Sturgeon’s maintaining 
contact with both Salmond and the 
civil servant in charge of investigating 
the matter. Salmond took the 
government to a judicial review and 
won substantial legal expenses (over 
£500,000). The figure is so high, 
apparently, because the procedural 
errors of the government were so 
grave. 

The evidence they gathered, such 
as it was, was passed on to the Scottish 
police force, which sensationally filed 
14 charges of more serious crimes - 
indecent assault, sexual assault and 
attempted rape - allegedly committed 
by Salmond against 14 women. This 
finally came to court in March last 
year; the prosecution dropped one of 
the charges, and Salmond was not 
found guilty of any of the others (in 
one case, the verdict was ‘not proven’ 
- a peculiar quirk of the Scottish legal 
system that allows a jury to indicate 
its belief that the crime may have 
been committed, but that the required 
evidentiary standard has not been met 
by the prosecution). 

The whole thing, in short, was a 
complete fiasco, and a committee 
of the Scottish parliament has been 
trying to get to the bottom of how 
it happened ever since, though the 
high political drama of coronavirus 
and Brexit has rather robbed it of the 
front pages. Sturgeon also referred 
herself to the enforcers of the Scottish 
ministerial code - in particular James 
Hamilton QC, its senior external 
advisor; Hamilton has his own inquiry 
into the matter, confusingly. 

The committee has complained 
consistently of the lack of cooperation 


After elections, pressure towards illegality will be hard to resist 


from the government, and _ has 
repeatedly had to put people at risk 
of being in contempt of parliament 
to get access to the documentary 
evidence that might settle the question 
of the complicity - or otherwise - of 
Sturgeon’s clique in Salmond’s 
downfall. 

Not that Salmond is too happy 
with the committee itself either. He 
abandoned a previous commitment 
to give evidence before MSPs on the 
basis that his evidence would not be 
published - clearly not acceptable 
to a man still fighting to rebuild his 
reputation. The given reasons - of 
protecting people’s confidentiality, 
as laid out in court orders during 
the criminal trial - rings hollow, 
since his evidence, slightly redacted, 
has already been published in The 
Spectator. Originally written up 
for Hamilton’s inquiry, the most 
‘interesting’ part of the text is perhaps 
the preamble, in which he implores 
Hamilton to consider matters outside 
of the very narrow formal remit 
(he is notionally investigating only 
the matter of “whether [Sturgeon] 
intervened in a civil service process” 
- given that this “process” was later 
found to be spectacularly illegal, 
Salmond believes that she was duty- 
bound to intervene). The terms of the 
inquiry, then, imply an attempt by the 
Scottish government to make sure its 
result is a foregone conclusion.! 

As for the parliamentary 
committee, it may be the case that it is 
losing its stomach for the fight; or, at 
least, the Nats on the committee are. 
The Scottish newspaper, The Herald, 
suggests that there may be less than 
sterling motives at work: 


It is understood SNP members 
on the inquiry have also ignored 
messages from opposition 
colleagues in what is being seen as 
an attempt to run down the clock. 
“The SNP are in full slow-walking 
mode,” said a source.” 


Narrative 


Some other matters arising in recent 
weeks must be considered at least 
partly in this light. The SNP MP, 
Joanna Cherry, was sacked from 
the front bench a few weeks ago; 
Cherry is somewhat notorious for her 
gender-critical (or trans-exclusionary, 
according to taste) feminist views, 
which are certainly not shared by 
the majority of the SNP leadership 
(including Sturgeon), but are a source 
of rancour within the party’s ranks, 
as they are almost everywhere else. 
The gender-critical/“Terf’ faction, 
Women’s Pledge, may not be huge, 


but people like Cherry are heavy 
hitters - she has a well-deserved 
reputation as a parliamentary bruiser, 
who, being also a lawyer, is always 
across her brief, in contradistinction 
to the chinless hordes of Tories, with 
whom it is her duty to square up. One 
does not dispense with such people 
lightly. 

The Trotskyist leader, James 
Cannon, is supposed to have said that 
there are two reasons for every split: 
the good reason and the real reason. 
The ‘good’ reason for marginalising 
Cherry is the trans issue, in which she 
finds herself at odds with probably the 
great majority of SNP members on 
an extremely controversial question. 
The ‘real’ reason may be otherwise; 
Cherry is vocally critical of Sturgeon, 
and pointedly demanded heads roll 
after Salmond’s acquittal. 

If so, the picture painted of 
Scotland under apparently perpetual 
SNP rule is hardly attractive (though it 
was no more so under the complacent, 
bureaucratised Labour regime it 
replaced a decade and more ago, 
never mind England after 11 years of 
dismal Tory misgovernment). There is 
nepotism (the significant role played 
in all this by Sturgeon’s husband, 
Peter Murrell, who is also the party 
chief executive - small world ... ), 
prima facie evidence of interference 
in legal proceedings, inter-factional 
backstabbing: the full works. 

What there is not is any evidence 
that it is coming to an end, regardless 
of how things shake out. There may 
be political differences between 
Sturgeon and Salmond - he has 
grumbled that she failed to press the 
advantage after the 2014 near miss 
and 2015 Westminster landslide - but 
they do not appear to be anything 
serious enough to cleave the party 
down the middle if things should 
really kick off. And that is what 
would have to happen for the SNP to 
have any chance of defeat in May’s 
elections. 

Problems short of that - Sturgeon’s 
forced resignation for breaches 
of the ministerial code, say - may 
deny it the outright majority that 
looks possible just now. But there 
is no evidence at all that the fall of 
the house of Sturgeon will dent the 
historic support for independence 
registered in current polling. The 
enthusiasm displayed by Labour, 
Tory and Liberal Democrat members 
of the Holyrood committee on the 
Salmond scandal for pressing the 
advantage suggests that they think 
cutting the head off the snake will be 
enough - or else a desperate clinging 
to any hope of averting a serious 
constitutional crisis in the near term. 





‘Desperate’ is probably the word. 
Leaders with their backs to the wall 
tend to start fights. The important 
thing is, as the modern business 
jargon has it, to ‘change the narrative’. 
The trouble for the British nations is 
that we have two such leaders: one 
in Westminster and (if the scandal 
develops further) one in Holyrood. It 
is the stuff standoffs are made of. The 
background to the Catalonia crisis 
of a few years ago was very similar 
- an unpopular regional government 
ratcheted up separatist rhetoric and 
called an illegal referendum; a Madrid 
government embroiled in corruption 
scandals opted to crush the Catalans 
for chauvinist brownie points in the 
rest of Spain. 

That is one possible outcome forthe 
Scottish question - an escalation that 
results in the suspension of devolved 
government at gunpoint, and a return 
to direct rule from Westminster. It is 
not the least probable scenario either. 
Boris Johnson is in dire need of a 
change of narrative, as we reach the 
first anniversary of Britain’s failure to 
get on top of coronavirus in its early 
stages, and the true impact of his 
signature policy (‘Get Brexit done!’) 
is unveiled. He is also a long-standing 
opponent of devolution, who has 
suffered Freudian slips on the matter 
in recent months, and - so far as he 
has any approach to statecraft - is 
certainly a Bonapartist-centralist. He 
and the SNP both know that a second 
referendum is in the gift of the queen 
(that is, Boris). He can therefore more 
easily dictate the pace of the battle. 

With any major escalation of the 
independence issue, Salmond (or 
someone else of his stripe) would be 
able to repeat his old trick, and fight 
for a more militant separatism in 
response, displacing the incumbent 
leadership. He would have the 
support of many angry SNP rank-and- 
filers, but also more or less the entire 
Scottish left, such as it is. It may be, 
ironically, that he is the victim of his 
own success in legal battles hitherto 
- for this saga looks like it will play 
out in the relatively short term, one 
way or the other, and has so far left 
Sturgeon’s popularity _ relatively 
unscathed, while approval ratings 
for Salmond are lower even than for 
Johnson. 


Bad for them, 
good for us? 


It is nevertheless a reminder that there 
is nothing superhuman about the 
SNP. It has displayed considerable 
cunning in its exploitation of the 
waning legitimacy of the governing 
establishment - a process of decay 


that became irreversible with the 
one-two punch of Iraq and the 
Lehman Brothers. It has managed 
the transition to the natural party of 
devolved government well. But it is 
still a bourgeois party, running (part 
of) a bourgeois state, and thus displays 
the usual bourgeois improprieties - 
corruption, cliquery and backstairs 
double-dealing. 

Not a new political era, but the 
same old political defects await the 
Scots on the day after independence, 
should they wrestle it from the grip 
of Her Majesty’s government. Their 
alienation from the centres of power 
will turn out to be no more the fault 
of Westminster than the poverty of 
fishermen was down to the perfidy of 
Brussels. 

It is therefore all the more 
unfortunate that the far left is almost 
entirely beholden to the same illusion 
(that is where it does not promote 
independence on the nihilistic basis 
that any misfortune to befall the 
British state is to be welcomed - 
presumably those who make such 
arguments are thoroughly enjoying 
the pandemic). Either way, the SNP 
wins. 

The nihilists - who my comrade, 
Jack Conrad, recently called 
“destruction socialists” - cannot 
make that argument openly before the 
masses, so are reduced to repeating 
the SNP’s propaganda. The ‘naive’ 
left nationalists, meanwhile, usually 
begin by contrasting their vision of 
an ‘independent, socialist Scotland’ 
with that of the SNP; but, when it 
comes to the crunch - in a referendum 
vote, for instance - they must face 
the reality that the word ‘socialism’ 
is not on the ballot paper, and 
therefore their propaganda efforts 
are driven to support SNP-style 
bourgeois independence, since they 
must convince their followers that 
independence is worth having, even 
if it is an SNP-ruled Scotland waiting 
for them on the other side. By and 
by, they sooner or later convince 
themselves. 

The tragedy is that, in the light of 
coronavirus (and Brexit), the absurd 
defects of the British constitutional 
setup are clearer than they have been 
in a long time. Repeatedly over the 
last year English regions have been 
denied the power and resources 
to take decisive action for public 
health. We English have no more 
control over an  unchallengeable 
Tory majority in Westminster than 
Nicola Sturgeon. It is no wonder 
that most Scottish people want to 
jump ship under the circumstances 
- but one of those circumstances is 
the total abandonment by the left of 
any constitutional critique whatever 
(except that which rides on the 
coat tails of Scottish and Welsh 
nationalists). 

Urgently necessary, instead, is 
the recovery of the democratic, 
republican critique of bourgeois 
constitutionalism. The — break-up 
of Britain is not in the interests 
of the working class - but neither 
is its continuation as a sclerotic 
monarchy permanently beholden to 
City financiers and little-England 
reactionary prejudices @ 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
Notes 


1. spectator.co.uk/article/full-text-alex-salmond-s- 
submission-to-the-hamilton-inquiry. 

2. heraldscotland.com/news/19069050.alex- 
salmond-inquiry-in-crisis-censored-salmond- 
evidence-says-member-alex-cole-hamilton. 
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Bigger than Ja 


ary 6 


Donald Trump is now on trial before the Senate charged with inciting insurrection. Jack Conrad says the attempted 
self-coup began long before the January 6 storming of the Capitol 


hen it comes to assessing 
Wien 62021, there are 

those on the left who cannot 
- will not - see anything more than a 
relatively small-sized demonstration 
that got out ofhand. Dull, naive, myopic. 
We can let John Rees - formerly of the 
Socialist Workers Party and now of 
the “dynamic _ extra-parliamentary” 
Counterfire - speak for their confusion: 

“Trump supporters are neither 
numerous enough nor organised 
enough to mount a coup,” Rees assures 
us. Nor are a “significant section of 
the police or armed forces going to 
join them”. So, he concludes: “‘this is 
an extreme form of protest.” Not that 
comrade Rees is complacent, oh no. 
“The real danger,’ he writes, “is that 
years of disappointment from a Biden 
administration will turn this from the 
Munich beer hall putsch into the real 
thing.” “For now,” he predictably urges, 
“the left needs to get on the street and 
turn this around with a Venezuelan level 
of mobilisation that sweeps these scum 
into the gutter.” 

What hopeless 
posturing nonsense. 

January 6 was Trump’s final throw 
of the dice. Therefore, we surely need to 
bring into view his many other throws; 
we must necessarily consider the whole 
game. 

Ever since his unexpected election 
victory over Hillary Clinton in 
November 2016, Trump was busily, 
frantically, determinedly agitating, 
manoeuvring and campaigning to 
ensure that, by fair means or foul, he 
remained US president - not only till 
2024, but 2028 and perhaps beyond 
(he talked of “negotiating” a third term, 
even though since the time of George 
Washington there has been an unofficial 
two-term limit and, after Franklin 
Roosevelt, who won an unprecedented 
fourth term in 1944, this became an 
official limit via the 22nd amendment’). 
He wanted to make himself into 
America’s first president for life - 
America’s emperor. 

Towards that end, Trump sought to 
stretch, bend and, whenever he could, 
overstep what has long passed as US 
non-partisan, constitutional norms. We 
saw that with the appointment of a slew 
of reactionary judges - and not just to the 
Supreme Court. We saw it with the use 
of the national guard and federal agents 
against Black Lives Matter protestors. 
We saw it with the surfeit of military 
cabinet secretaries. We saw it with the 
endless accusations that Joe Biden’s 
November 2020 election victory was a 
steal, that there had been massive voter 
fraud. We saw it in Rudy Giuliani’s 
countless legal challenges. We saw 
it with the 20,000-30,000-strong 
January 6 Save America rally and the 
march on the Capitol. All moments 
in Trump’s long-drawn-out self-coup 
attempt. 

What is a self-coup? A self-coup - an 
autogolpe - is a coup through which a 
country’s leader, the chief executive, 
seeks to enhance, or retain, power by 
overturning electoral outcomes and/or 
by unconstitutionally gutting the power 
of other branches of government. A 
self-coup is perpetrated by the chief 
executive - rather than by military 
officers or other regime insiders against 
the chief executive. 

So Trump’s attempted self-coup 
should not be seen merely in the final 
throw - the moment when several 
hundred self-proclaimed _ patriots 
forcibly broke through police lines 
and entered the Capitol. Prior to that, 
Trump was relying on the army to 
impose martial law, wanting to rerun the 


muddle. What 
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presidential elections in five swing states 
and get the ‘right’ result with a suitably 
reduced electorate. He was relying on 
the courts - not least the Supreme Court. 
He was relying on his 74 million votes 
to pressurise Republican senators and 
representatives into doing his will. 

What about the negative experience 
of the Biden administration turning “this 
from the Munich beer hall putsch into 
the real thing’’? Put the future aside for 
the moment. Instead let us concentrate 
on the “real thing”. 

The simple fact of the matter is that 
the Munich beer hall putsch was the real 
thing. It was an attempted coup - er, that 
is why it is called a putsch. 

Note, in its original Swiss German, 
‘putsch’ meant ‘knock’ or ‘thrust’, but 
since then - both in German and English 
- the term is used as being equivalent 
to the “kind of power bid commonly 
known as a coup”.* ‘Putsch’ certainly 
debuted in English after the Kapp 
putsch of March 1920 in Germany. 

The rightwing monarchist, Wolfgang 
Kapp, along with reactionary political 
and military allies, attempted, but failed, 
to overthrow the Weimar republic, 
which had been proclaimed, of course, 
by social democratic leader Philipp 
Scheidemann in November 1918. There 
was a huge, 12-million-strong general 
strike. The social democratic-led 
coalition government in Berlin survived. 
Nonetheless, thereafter putsch attempts 
were pretty common in Germany, so 
the word made its appearance in the 
reports of English-speaking journalists, 
who unproblematically described Adolf 
Hitler’s 1923 failed power-grab as a 
putsch. 

Of course, comrade Rees is using the 
Munich beer hall putsch as a synonym 
for failure. But the fact of the matter is 
that Hitler’s attempted coup was not 
totally misconceived. 

Germany was in the midst of 
hyperinflation, with unemployment 
soaring, and had a highly unstable 
coalition government. To make matters 
worse, French troops moved to occupy 
the vital, heavily industrialised Ruhr 
region. Germany had failed to meet 
the onerous reparations payments 
due under the terms of the Versailles 
treaty (which also stripped Germany 
of territory and permitted only a 
pocket-sized army). In response to 
the occupation of the Ruhr there were 
government-sponsored mass strikes and 
numerous acts of sabotage. Needless to 
say, though, the far right made liberating 
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Defendants at the 1924 trial of the Beer Hall putschists: Hitler turned the tables 


Germany from the humiliation of 
Versailles their holy cause. Those who 
signed it in November 1919 - those 
who “stabbed the army in the back’’ by 
agreeing the November 1918 armistice 
- were branded the “November 
criminals”. 

Since September 26 1923, Bavaria 
had been under a state of emergency. 
Prime minister Eugen von Knilling, 
state commissioner Gustav Ritter von 
Kahr, police chief Hans Ritter and 
Reichswehr general Otto von Lossow 
ruled with dictatorial powers. Basically 
what Hitler gambled on was teaming up 
with this far-right Bavarian government 
and staging a march on Berlin in the 
manner he imagined Benito Mussolini 
had done with his highly theatrical 
march on Rome the previous year. 
In actual fact, Mussolini’s entry 
into government had been agreed 
beforehand. 

Having surrounded and then invaded 
the Biirgerbraukeller beer hall, where 
von Kahr was addressing a 3,000-strong 
audience, Hitler persuaded him and the 
other Bavarian dictators to accede to his 
plan - with the help of his drawn pistol. 

Led by Hitler and World War I 
hero, general Erich Ludendorff, some 
2,000 Nazis headed off to occupy the 
Bavarian defence ministry. However, 
in the city centre, they were met by a 
police cordon. Four policemen and 16 
Nazis were killed. Many more were 
wounded, including Hitler, who was 
spirited off to safety in the countryside. 
Two days later he was arrested and 
charged with treason. 

The putsch brought Hitler to the 
attention of the whole of Germany. 
There followed a 24-day trial before 
a set of highly sympathetic judges. 
Allowed to make long speeches and 
constantly interrupt, he used the trial 
to attack the “November criminals” in 
Berlin. Nonetheless, Hitler was found 
guilty and sentenced to five years in 
Landsberg Prison. Here he dictated 
Mein Kampf to fellow inmates Emil 
Maurice and Rudolf Hess. One of the 
main lessons he drew from the beer hall 
putsch was that next time he needed 
the “highest school of the German 
nation” - the army - fully on board.* On 
December 20 1924, having served just 
nine months, Hitler was released. 

What about comrade  Rees’s 
response to Trump’s so-called non-coup 
attempt? Street fetishism is combined 
with pure bombast: “For now the left 
needs to get on the street and turn this 
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around with a Venezuelan level of 
mobilisation that sweeps these scum 
into the gutter” So the left in the US 
takes to the street. So far, so normal. 
But it has no state machine to mobilise 
on Venezuelan levels. And is comrade 
Rees really suggesting an armed assault 
on the Boogaloos, the Proud Boys, 
the Three Percenters, the Oath Takers, 
etc? If not, how else does he propose to 
“sweep these scum into the gutter’”? 


Two-tone 


Jim Creegan comes to roughly the same 
sort of conclusion as John Rees and 
his Counterfire crew. January 6 was an 
extreme form of protest, a “riot” - not 
a coup. Well no-one, but no-one, is 
claiming that Trump staged a successful 
coup. But what was he attempting to 
do? Stage a riot? Hardly. No, the House 
of Representatives has adopted just one 
article of impeachment: incitement of 
insurrection. Through provoking the 
storming of the Capitol and putting 
pressure on election officials in Georgia, 
Trump sought to derail Joe Biden’s 
presidency and thereby somehow keep 
hold of the keys to the White House. 

Having run out of legal options 
Trump tumed to his base of 
‘deplorables’ (they turn out to include 
plenty of serving police officers, army 
vets and small business people). The 
January 6 crowd cheered, they were 
fired up, when their president told them 
to “fight like hell” and to “stop the steal”. 
Presumably, Trump’s desperate hope 
was that this barely organised army 
would persuade, terrify, force Congress 
- vitally including vice-president Mike 
Pence - into not certifying the election 
of Joe Biden. Maybe, with members 
of Congress held at gunpoint, he could 
have declared martial law. All very 
improbable - nonetheless, what other 
outcome did Trump have in mind? 
Surely, the “intent was to overthrow the 
government” - Chuck Hagel, former 
defence secretary under Barack Obama 
(2013-15) and Republican senator for 
Nebraska (1997-2009).”? January 6 
makes no sense otherwise. 

Like Counterfire, comrade Creegan 
seems to paint from a very limited 
palette. He too defines things relating 
to January 6 according to just two 
categories. There is ‘fascism’ and there 
is “the sanctity of elections and the ‘rule 
of law””8 

I agree with him that as a class the 
American bourgeoisie “has no need 
of fascists” at this present moment of 


time. No leader of the Boogaloos, the 
Proud Boys, the Three Percenters, the 
Oath Takers, etc is just about to be lifted 
onto the saddle of power by a desperate 
bourgeoisie. They face no threat from a 
mass left party, no destabilising strike 
wave, no danger of the class struggle 
running out of control. 

What about “the sanctity of 
elections and the ‘tule of law””? It is 
clear that a big majority of Republican 
senators and representatives are quite 
prepared to go along with Trump’s 
fraudulent claim that the November 
2020 presidential election was a “steal”. 
Some out of conviction, some out of 
calculation. Hence, one thing is for 
sure: the impeachment trial will not 
end in Trump’s conviction. Meanwhile, 
Republican gerrymandering and 
disenfranchisements become ever more 
outrageous, ever more egregious. 

As for Trump, as an individual, he 
did have the need for fascists. Not that 
we should categorise him as a fascist. 
No, he was an aspiring Bonaparte 
who was willing to flatter, promote 
and mobilise America’s second-rate 
fascist fighting formations. Naturally, 
in America Bonapartism takes a 
strictly American form. France had its 
Napoleon I and Napoleon III to save 
the bourgeoisie from the threat of civil 
war, to act as an arbiter appearing to 
stand above the contending classes. 
America had a reality TV showman and 
property billionaire to stand against the 
tide of political correctness, black rights 
and me-too feminism. Much is lost in 
translation. Although one of the alumni 
of the New York Military Academy, 
Trump is no Napoleon. Whereas 
Napoleon was a military genius and 
fought 60 (still much studied) battles, 
Trump avoided the draft for Vietnam 
five times - once pleading bad feet, 
four times pleading college studies. 
Yet through sheer chutzpah and an 
almost instinctive ability to articulate 
popular fears and grievances and offer 
easy solutions, Trump became the 
uncrowned king of the Republican 
Party and the saviour-hero of around 
half the US electorate. 

Trump was, though, never the 
culmination of some grand Republican 
“strategy long in the making”.’ Despite 
being the scion of the capitalist class, he 
was hardly the preferred candidate of 
the Republican establishment in 2016. 
The Twitter-baiting, rabble-rousing, 
fact-denying Trump was always an 
outsider. Whether Mar-a-Largo is to be 
his Elba or his St Helena remains to be 
seen. 


Full-blown 


Bradley Mayer does not want to come 
to a definite conclusion.'° 
On the one hand, he says this: 


Immediately, January6 was an 
ad hoc insurrection consciously 
fomented by the Trump clique in 
conspiracy with Congresspeople 
from Alabama and Arizona, who 
provided for the rally crowd at 
large and in coordination with 
various fascist gangs. This mixed 
composition is one key difference 
with both the Beer Hall Putsch and 
the March on Rome. The Trump 
clique would whip up and herd the 
general crowd toward the Capitol 
building, where a select cadre of 
fascists had prepared the ground 
with the intention of storming the 
Capitol. The object was to dislodge 
the presidential confirmation 
proceedings - not merely for hours, 
but for days - where the still president 
Trump could possibly declare a 
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state of emergency and block the 
January 20 inauguration. 


On the other hand, he says: 


The efforts of January6 did not 
rise to the level of a coup, as they 
lacked any real institutional support 
from the security, intelligence and 
military agencies of the US regime 
- agencies that certainly know how 
to pull off coups. It was not a mere 
‘riot’ either, as this was a coordinated 
effort led by a presidential clique 
and Congresspeople - prepared with 
a months-long Big Lie propaganda 
campaign to delegitimise the 2020 
election. But, however hare-brained 
and absurd in its execution, January 
6 could remain a ‘teachable moment’ 
- a data point on an ascending line 
from proto-fascist incubus to a full- 
blown fascist movement - given the 
long history of US cold war regime 
coddling of the radical right, while 
repressing the radical left, at home and 
abroad. 


So we have an “ad hoc insurrection” 
prepared months in advance and 
coordinated by a presidential clique with 
the view of dislodging the “presidential 
confirmation proceedings” and keeping 
Trump in the Oval Office by declaring 
a state of emergency. Despite this, 
comrade Mayer insists that, while it was 
no mere riot, it “did not rise to the level 
of a coup”. 

Yet, as the old saying goes, ‘If 
it looks like a duck, swims like a 
duck and quacks like a duck, then it 
probably is a duck.’ By the same logic 
preparation for an insurrection and a 
state of emergency probably means that 
January 6 amounted to a coup. A failed 
attempt, yes, because it lacked support 
from the police, the CIA and the army. 
Therefore not rising to the level of a 
successful coup - again absolutely right. 
But, nonetheless, the attempted self- 
coup was as much ofa coup as the 1920 
Kapp putsch and the 1923 Beer Hall 
putsch, surely. 

Then there is the common, mistaken, 
dangerous habit on the left of seeing 
fascism in every anti-democratic 
tendency, every horrible law, every 
police attack, every rightwing 
demagogue, every military coup. 
‘Official communism’ peddled this 
vulgar claim in the late 1920s and early 
30s. Everyone and everything suddenly 
became proto-fascist or outright fascist: 
left social democracy, right social 
democracy, reactionary conservatives, 
monarchists, even FDR’s ‘new deal’. 

The soi-disant new left did the same 
inthe 1960s. Capitalism, it was claimed, 
has an innate tendency towards fascism. 
The democratic gains made by the 
working class under capitalism were 
too often lazily described as ‘bourgeois 
democracy’, as if the main driver of 
democracy is capitalist accumulation, 
and not the counter-power of the 
working class. So democratic gains are 
not to be defended, built upon and 
made into the main road to socialist 
revolution. No, on the contrary, so-called 
bourgeois democracy is dismissed 
as fascism in disguise. Hence, one 
presumes, John Pilger’s tweet: “The 
made-for-media theatrics on Capitol 
Hill were not an attempted ‘coup’. 
Coups are what the CIA stages all over 
the world. Neither was ‘democracy’ in 
peril. What democracy?" 


Clear message 


We now come to Daniel Lazare. 

For this comrade, January 6 was the 
“genuine article: an attempted coup that 
was all too real”.!? No disagreement 
here. But he continues: 


Had it succeeded - and there is a 
significant chance it could have 
- it would have plunged America 
into the depths of authoritarianism. 
After all, once Donald Trump had 
succeeded in grabbing a second 
term, there would have been few 
constitutional guardrails left in 


place to prevent him from wreaking 
vengeance on a mile-long list of 
enemies. The courts, the Democrats 
and the corporate media would have 
all trembled before the spectacle of 
unrestrained executive power. 


But it did not succeed. To have 
“plunged America into the depths of 
authoritarianism” Trump would have 
needed more than the diminutive, 
half-crazed, disordered ranks of the 
Boogaloos, the Proud Boys, the Three 
Percenters, the Oath Takers, etc. Okay, 
if they had captured Nancy Pelosi, 
Mike Pence and Mitch McConnell 
and forced them at gunpoint to declare 
that the whole certification process was 
a fraud and that Trump was the real 
winner in November’s election, what 
would have happened then? True, no- 
one knows. But comrade Lazare has the 
top brass of the armed forces hesitating, 
Trump acting decisively. Doubtful, very 
doubtful. 

Comrade Lazare dismisses as 
“20:20 hindsight”'’ my citing the stated 
refusal by the Pentagon to go along 
with the coup attempt. “There is no 
role for the US military in determining 
the outcome of an American election,” 
army secretary Ryan McCarthy and 
chief of staff general James McConville 
loudly declared.'* A stance backed by 
all 10 living previous secretaries of state 
for defence - including James Mattis 
and Mark Esper, who both served 
under Trump. In a joint letter published 
in The Washington Post they warned: 
“Efforts to involve the US armed 
forces in resolving election disputes 
would take us into dangerous, unlawful 
and unconstitutional territory.” They 
ominously concluded that civilian and 
military officials “who direct or carry out 
such measures would be accountable, 
including potentially facing criminal 
penalties, for the grave consequences of 
their actions on our republic”.'° 

I would have thought all that to be a 
clear enough message. The military top 
brass are sworn to defend the existing 
constitution ... not to defend one man, 
even though that one man happens to 
be their commander-in-chief. True, 
Trump’s cabinets were ram-packed 
with military men and he clearly 
hankered after a martial-law regime 
and a suitably restricted electorate. 
However, note, the only time martial 
law has been tried on a national scale 
in the US was when Abraham Lincoln 
suspended habeas corpus rights during 
the civil war. He wanted to shut down 
pro-Confederate dissidents in the north. 
Even then, with ‘ex parte Milligan’ 
(1866), a hostile Supreme Court ruled 
that Lincoln had overstepped legitimate 
bounds. Martial law could only operate 
in areas of “military operations, where 
war really prevails”.'° 

Nevertheless, lieutenant general 
(retired) Michael Flynn, Trump’s 
first national security advisor, openly 
advocated just that course in an 
interview with Newsmax in December 
2020. Trump, he said, should “take 
military capabilities, and he could 
place them in those [swing states], 
and basically rerun an election’. Other 
Trump insiders urged him to use a 
declaration of martial law, combined 
with the powers of the Insurrection Act, 
to overturn Joe Biden’s election victory."” 

But if martial law had been declared, 
even confined to Washington DC, my 
guess would be that it would have been 
Donald Trump who found himself at 
the pointy end of state power. In the 
name of defending the constitution, the 
top brass would have acted decisively. 
Trump would have been discreetly 
frogmarched out of the White House 
by CIA operatives and then placed 
in a suitably secure mental hospital. 
A pliant medic would have read out 
a carefully drafted media statement: 
Donald J Trump has — suffered a 
debilitating mental breakdown, etc, etc. 

What actually happened on 
January 6 cannot be easily dismissed. 
There are good reasons why what 
happened, happened. 


Trump’s final throw was pathetic, 
a farce, precisely because it was not 
supported by big business, the corporate 
media, the courts, the police, the CIA, 
the armed forces ... let alone the majority 
of the population. Why, after all, would 
they want to elevate Trump into a 
Bonapartist president for life? Why 
quake before Trump’s authoritarianism, 
when you can have that mild-mannered 
‘return to normal’ president-elect, Joe 
Biden. 

Charles-Louis Napoléon Bonaparte 
meticulously planned his December 2 
1851 coup - carried out in the name of a 
new constitution and restoring universal 
male suffrage. Kapp won sections of 
the army to his coup, had monarchist, 
nationalist and far-right allies, and 
managed to temporarily seize Berlin. 
Mussolini and Hitler marched at the 
head of disciplined, battle-hardened 
fighting formations. 

On January6 Trump had no 
army generals, no military units, 
no disciplined fighting formations. 
Instead he desperately gambled on 
mob intimidation ... and then at a safe 
remove. 

His hour-long speech on January 6 
repeated the standard steal allegations 
and he pointedly attacked Mike Pence 
a good half a dozen times. Yet, while 
promising to walk with the Save 
America crowd to the Capitol, he 
himself quietly headed off to the White 
House. There, surrounded by CIA 
operatives, he watched events unfold 
on TV. His occasional tweets hardly 
amount to decisive leadership. 


Timeline 


11.00am: The Boogaloos, the Proud 
Boys, the Three Percenters, the Oath 
Takers, etc gather before the Capitol 
and begin pushing at police barricades. 
12 noon: Trump starts his speech. 
1.00pm: Senators and the  vice- 
president enter the House chamber. 
Pence releases a letter stating that 
the constitution prevents him from 
unilaterally interfering with the electoral 
college vote. 

1.05pm: Congress meets in joint session 
to confirm Joe Biden’s electoral victory. 
1.09pm: Capitol police chief Steven 
Sund asks the House Sergeant at Arms 
and Senate Sergeant at Arms to declare 
an emergency and call for deployment 
of the National Guard. 

1.10pm: Trump ends his speech. He 
urges the crowd to head to the Capitol: 
“We’re going to try and give them 
[Republicans] the kind of pride and 
boldness that they need to take back our 
country.” 

1.12pm: Representative Paul Gosar and 
Senator Ted Cruz object to certifying 
the votes made in the 2020 presidential 
election in Arizona. The joint session 
separates into House and Senate 
chambers to debate the objection. 
1.26pm: Capitol police order evacuation 
of at least two buildings in the Capitol 
complex, including the Cannon House 
Office Building and the Madison 
Building of the Library of Congress. 
1.30pm: The police are overwhelmed 
and forced to retreat up the steps of the 
Capitol. 

1.34pm: District of Columbia mayor 
Muriel Bowser requests that army 
secretary Ryan D McCarthy provide 
an unspecified number of additional 
forces. 

1.35pm: During Senate deliberations, 
majority leader Mitch McConnell 
warns that refusing to certify the results 
of the presidential election under 
false pretences would push American 
democracy into a “‘death spiral”. 
1.49pm: Capitol police chief Sund 
requests immediate assistance from 
District of Columbia National Guard 
(DCNG) commander, major general 
William J Walker. 

1.50pm: DC Metro police on-scene 
commander Robert Glover declares a 
riot. 

1.59pm: Sund receives the first reports 
that rioters had reached the Capitol’s 
doors and windows and were trying to 
break in. 


2.12pm: First rioter enters the Capitol 
through a broken window, opening a 
door for others. 

2.13pm: Vice-president Pence is 
removed from the Senate chamber to a 
nearby office. The Senate is called into 
recess. 

2.14pm: As _ Representative Gosar 
speaks to the House against certifying 
Arizona’s_ electoral votes, House 
speaker Nancy Pelosi is removed from 
the chamber by her protective detail. 
2.20pm: The House adjourns and starts 
to evacuate. 

2.22pm: Army secretary McCarthy 
telephones mayor Bowser, her deputy, 
John Falcicchio, together with the 
director of the Columbia Homeland 
Security and Emergency Management 
Agency and leadership of the Metro 
Police, requesting additional support. 
2.24pm: Trump tweets: “Mike Pence 
didn’t have the courage to do what 
should have been done to protect our 
Country and our Constitution, giving 
States a chance to certify a corrected 
set of facts, not the fraudulent or 
inaccurate ones which they were asked 
to previously certify. USA demands the 
truth!” 

2.26pm: After receipt of a call from 
Mayor Bowser indicating that the 
Department of Defense had refused to 
send assistance to the Capitol, the public 
safety secretary of Virginia, Brian 
Moran, dispatches the Virginia state 
police to the Capitol, as permitted under 
a mutual aid agreement. 

2.30pm: Secretary Miller, the chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, general Mark 
Milley and army secretary McCarthy 
meet to discuss Capitol police and 
Columbia government requests for 
extra forces. 

2.38pm: Trump tweets: “Please 
support our Capitol Police and Law 
Enforcement. They are truly on the side 
of our Country. Stay peaceful!” 
2.44pm: Pro-Trump rioter Ashli 
Babbitt is shot by Capitol police, 
while attempting to force entry into the 
speaker’s lobby adjacent to the House 
chambers. 

3.00pm: Acting defence secretary Miller 
decides to deploy all available DCNG 
forces to reinforce Metro and Capitol 
police, as they attempt to re-establish 
security in the Capitol complex. Army 
secretary McCarthy orders the DCNG 
to prepare guardsmen to move from the 
DC Armory to the Capitol complex, 
pending formal approval from secretary 
Miller. 

3.04pm: Secretary Miller, with advice 
from senior defence leaders, formally 
approves full activation of the 1,100 
soldiers in the DCNG. Army secretary 
McCarthy orders the DCNG to begin 
full mobilisation. 

3.13pm: Trump tweets: “I am asking for 
everyone at the US Capitol to remain 
peaceful. No violence! Remember, we 
are the Party of Law and Order - respect 
the law and our great men and women 
in blue. Thank you!” 

3.15pm: First assets from Virginia begin 
rolling into DC. 

3.32pm: Virginia governor Ralph 
Northam orders the mobilisation of 
Virginia National Guard forces. 
3.37pm: Maryland governor Larry 
Hogan orders the mobilisation of 
Maryland National Guard forces in 
anticipation of a request for support. 
4.05pm: President-elect Biden holds a 
press conference calling on Trump to 
“demand an end to this siege”. 

4.17pm: Trump uploads a video to his 
Twitter account. He says this: 


I know your pain, I know you’re 
hurt. We had an election that was 
stolen from us. It was a landslide 
election and everyone knows it, 
especially the other side. But you 
have to go home now. We have to 
have peace. We have to have law 
and order. We have to respect our 
great people in law and order. We 
don’t want anybody hurt. It’s a very 
tough period of time. There’s never 
been a time like this where such a 
thing happened, where they could 


take it away from all of us - from 
me, from you, from our country. 
This was a fraudulent election, but 
we can’t play into the hands of these 
people. We have to have peace. So 
go home. We love you. You’re very 
special. You’ve seen what happens. 
You see the way others are treated 
that are so bad and so evil. I know 
how you feel, but go home, and go 
home in peace. 


4.18pm: Secretary Miller, general 
Milley, army secretary McCarthy 
and general Hokanson discuss the 
availability of National Guard forces 
located outside of the immediate DC 
Metro area. Secretary Miller verbally 
authorises the deployment of out-of- 
state National Guard forces to DC. 
4.32pm: Secretary Miller authorises 
the DCNG to conduct perimeter and 
clearance operations in support of the 
Capitol police. 

5.40pm: 154 DCNG soldiers arrive 
at the Capitol complex, swear in with 
the Capitol police and begin support 
operations. 

5.40pm: The interior of the Capitol is 
cleared of rioters, and Congress leaders 
state that they will continue tallying 
electoral votes. 

6.01pm: Trump tweets: “These are the 
things and events that happen when a 
sacred landslide election victory is so 
unceremoniously and viciously stripped 
away from great patriots who have 
been badly and unfairly treated for so 
long. Go home with love and in peace. 
Remember this day forever!” 

7.00pm: Facebook removes Trump’s 
posts from Facebook and Instagram 
for “contribut[ing] to, rather than 
diminish[ing], the risk of ongoing 
violence”. 

7.02pm: Twitter removes Trump’s 
tweets and suspends his account for 
12 hours for “repeated and severe 
violations of [its] civic integrity policy”. 


All that tells us that the counter-coup 
was far better organised, far better 
armed, far more determined, far more 
socially rooted than the final throw of 
the self-coup maker. 

Nonetheless, what Trump drew 
on will not evaporate with Biden. 
There exists profound disenchantment 
with the old order. For millions the 
American dream has turned into an 
American nightmare. Bankruptcy, 
squeezed middle class incomes, student 
debt, homelessness, unemployment, 
desperation, fear, defiance, resistance 
and hope are growing apace. Centre 
politics - the cosy middle-ground 
consensus - finds itself pulled, 
challenged, torn apart from left and 
right. 

Those muddled old men, Donald 
Trump and Bernie Sanders, are not the 
future. But they point to a clear future 
choice: barbarism or socialism @ 
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Handcuffed gates 





Students are resisting the academic cronies imposed on them by the ee regime. Esen Uslu reports 


enables president Recep Tayyip 

Erdogan to stay in power with 
the support of the most reactionary 
forces: Islamists, nationalist-fascists 
and militarist forces ingrained in the 
state. 

Near the top of their agenda is 
keeping academics and students 
in check and under control and 
they regularly appoint their cronies 
as university rectors. Previously 
university academics would propose 
a few possible candidates and the 
state president would appoint one 
of them. However, with Erdogan 
tightening control, the Council of 
Higher Education began nominating 
candidates without any regard for 
the wishes of academia, let alone the 
students. 

To maintain their grip on the 
universities successive Erdogan 
governments have set up a multitude 
of new higher-education institutes all 
over Turkey - without any regard for 
the quality of education. While those 
institutions have provided four more 
years of studentship for unemployed 
and unemployable youth, they have 
also opened the door to administrative 
positions for Erdogan’s cronies. 

All this has enabled him to 
maintain a much tighter grip. 
However, Bogazi¢i University (BU) 
- one of the top-tier higher-education 
establishments in Turkey, which was 
established on the hills overlooking 
the Bosporus back in the days of the 
Ottoman empire and has its roots in 
the US-based Robert College - has 
been one of the thorns in Erdogan’s 
flesh. 

In 2016 he appointed a BU 
academic as rector against the wishes 
of the staff. This sparked a wave of 
protests, but this quickly died down. 
Encouraged, Erdogan became bolder 
and he has just appointed a professor 
who was not a member of the BU 
academia. Moreover, he is known for 
his plagiarism when writing theses, 
which is quite common amongst the 
new, Erdogan-era academicians. He is 
also a regular on state TV propaganda 


Te: current coalition government 


Keeping students away 


programmes (disguised as discussion 
and debate). In one of these he 
proposed that a missile should be fired 
at a passing ship to prove the prowess 
of the Turkish navy to the Europeans. 

Erdogan knew that the appointment 
of such a person as rector would 
inevitably lead to protests. But that 
suited him fine, since it would enable 
him to strengthen his crumbling 
base in the face of the Covid crisis 
and the ensuing economic hardship 
among his core urban supporters. 
He correctly calculated that he could 
represent the protesting students and 
anyone siding with them as “terrorist 
supporters” - he was fully aware that 
the main parliamentary opposition 
had been crippled by accusations 


of support for Kurdish and leftwing 
opponents of the regime. 

The protests of BU academics 
and students were met with brutal 
tactics on the part of the police. On 
the first day the student demonstrators 
were corralled by the police, who 
locked the campus gates using a 
couple of handcuffs. The photo of the 
handcuffed gates became a symbol of 
protest and police stupidity. 

Heavy-handed tactics were also 
employed against students who tried 
to organise protest meetings and 
marches. Public-transport buses used 
by students to travel to and from the 
campus were halted and _ students 
were not allowed to board ferries 
to cross the Bosporus at the time of 


Open letter to 12th president 


reviously we responded to 
Pp: appointment of Melih 

Bulu as rector with the poem, 
‘Satirical attempts by a provocateur’. 
It is pleasing to see that you now 
acknowledge that you yourself are 
the person responsible, and have 
responded accordingly. 

Up until now, you have been 
demanding secret meetings with us 
via the Turkey Youth and Education 
Service Foundation, but now you 
are trying to start an argument 
with us through the media. We do 
not like go-betweens: we prefer 
speaking out clearly to all and 
we hope that you will proceed 
accordingly. 

First, let us remind you of 
our demands and of the reasons 
underlying our protests. You 
appointed a trustee rector to our 
university with utter disregard for 
the students and faculty. Is what you 
did legal? Yes, as you like to mention 
every chance you get, but it is not 
legitimate. This appointment makes 
anyone who has even the tiniest sense 
of justice revolt with indignation. 

To top it off, you open faculties 
and appoint deans through an 
overnight presidential order, so as to 
intimidate the whole institution and 
all its students, teachers and workers. 


Your attempts to pack our university 
with your own political sympathisers 
is the symptom of the political crisis 
you have fallen into. Victims of that 
crisis are growing in number with 
every passing day! 

We use our constitutional rights 
to make people from all segments of 
society aware of the injustices we are 
subjected to. 

These are our demands: 

@ All our friends who have been 
arrested or detained in this period 
must be released immediately! 

@ All campaigns to defame and 
disenfranchise our LGBT+ friends 
and all other targeted groups must 
end! 

@ All government-appointed 
trustees, starting with Melih Bulu, 
who instigated all these arrests, 
detentions, scapegoating campaigns 
and threats, must resign! 

H In universities, democratic 
rectorate elections must be held with 
the participation of all constituents 
of the university! 

You uttered a sentence, starting 
with “If they have the guts ...” in 
your statement. Is it a constitutional 
right to call for the resignation of the 
president? Yes! Since when is the use 
of a constitutional right a matter of 
courage? 


Do not mistake us for those who 
obey you unconditionally. You are 
not a sultan, and we are not your 
subjects. But, since you mentioned 
courage, we shall also respond to 
that briefly. 

We have no immunities! You, 
however, are the one who has been 
storming around, hiding behind your 
legal and political immunity for the 
last 19 years. 

The interior minister is spreading 
lies to play on religious sensitivities. 
We say that we will not practise self- 
censorship. 

You call our LGBT+ friends 
deviants. We state that LGBT+ rights 
are human rights. 

Members of your party kicked 
miners in Soma. We actively stood in 
solidarity with the mineworkers, and 
we will continue to do so. 

You unlawfully keep the co-chair 
of the Peoples Democratic Party 
imprisoned, alongside journalists 
and union members. We declare 
that we stand united with those who 
fearlessly speak the truth, and we are 
against all government-appointed 
trustees. 

You encourage crowds to boo 
Berkin Elvan’s mother at rallies. We 
declare that we stand with Berkin 
Elvan. 





protest meetings. Any resistance was 
met by the using usual combination 
of pepper spray, rubber bullets, water 
cannons and baton charges. Students 
were warmed: “Don’t look at us - 
look down.” Scores were detained, 
charged and then released. A new 
slogan emerged as a result of the 
police action: “We shall not bow our 
heads - we will never look down.” 
The students also responded with 
humour, singing and dancing to old 
Alevi protest songs with improvised 
wording. 

Erdogan and his minions attempted 
to bolster support in their own camp 
by utilising every dirty trick to present 
students as LBGT supporters, anti- 
Islam feminists and associates of 


You target and attack Ayse 
Bugra, without even mentioning 
her name, saying, “Osman Kavala’s 
wife is among these provocateurs.” 
In a vulgar manner, you restate 
the sexist fallacy that the only 
significant feature of a woman is 
her husband. We state: “Ayse is a 
dignified professor and an esteemed 
academic.” We say: “We will take 
any charge against her as a charge 
against us.” 

(We know very well that you will 
file dozens of lawsuits against this 
letter on the grounds that it is praising 
crime and criminals or insulting the 
president, but we also know that 
we will never give up speaking the 


truth!) 
Since you lack the power 
necessary to keep the  trustee- 


rector you have appointed, you 
resort to petty tricks like opening 
new faculties and appointing 
sham personnel, which does not 
appear to be an act of courage. 
That is why we disregard your words 
about courage. 

We are aware that Bogazi¢i 
University is not Turkey’s most 
significant institution, nor is the 
appointment of Melih Bulu Turkey’s 
most significant problem. We 
would not consider calling for your 


political prisoner Osman Kavala. 

They hope to make gains by creating 
more tension within society as a 
whole. The BU students, who were 
among the first to support the right of 
female students to wear headscarves in 
the early 2000s, countered these slurs 
by presenting headscarfed students 
as their spokespersons. For their part, 
the academicians also staged protests 
on the campus by turning their backs 
on the rector’s office and standing in 
silence, while holding up placards 
supporting the detained students. 

But none of these positive aspects 
should distract us from us the reality: 
the protests were very small. Only a 
tiny minority of BU students were able 
to take part, while many academics 
did not want to do so - a few have 
accepted senior positions, such as 
vice-rector, much to the chagrin of 
the students. Similarly, there was not 
much solidarity from students at other 
universities despite some declarations 
of support. But, of course, gatherings 
in towns or cities across Turkey are 
likely to be brutally suppressed by the 
police. 

Amongst all this, Erdogan 
suddenly proposed a totally new 
constitution. He said that, despite the 
various changes made over the years 
to the version devised by the military 
junta following its coup, it remains 
the construct of that coup, with its 
character defined by that original 
sin. A new, “totally democratic” 
constitution should be drawn up, 
said the president. Not unexpectedly, 
the parliamentary opposition 
immediately rose to the bait. While 
Erdogan has not made any concrete 
proposals regarding the content, the 
opposition has taken to the idea with 
enthusiasm. 

But the BU students responded 
cleverly by publishing an open letter 
(a redacted version follows this 
article). Many liberals now think that 
its spirit and demands could provide 
a starting point for the formulation of 
the opposition’s own constitutional 
proposals, and there is a movement in 
support of it @ 


resignation based just on this issue. 

You ask why. If you were ever 
going to resign, you would have done 
so when Hrant Dink was slaughtered! 
You would have resigned when 34 
Kurds were killed in the Roboski 
massacre! You would have resigned 
when 301 miners were murdered 
in Soma! You would have resigned 
after the Corlu train derailment! You 
would have resigned in the face of the 
livelihood problems of thousands of 
citizens, who were left unemployed 
or could not find a job! You would 
have assumed responsibility for the 
economic policies which condemned 
the people to poverty. 

The examples are plenty, but you 
have not resigned. You preferred to 
present yourself as naively deceived, 
instead of, in your own words, 
“having the guts’. So now why 
would we call on you to resign? As 
long as Melih Bulu sits on that seat, 
we will continue our protests by 
strengthening our struggle with all 
those who join the resistance. 

Whether or not you do what must 
be done is your own business. We 
stand with those who are robbed of 
their democratic rights and freedoms 
- in the hope that you realise you 
cannot silence the oppressed of these 
lands by shouting and threatening @ 
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Principle, confusion and hope 


Having looked at the birth and early years of the guerrillaist left in her first article, Yassamine Mather turns 
to the internal struggles within the Fedai 





plits in the Fadai started in 
Ss. following the Islamist 

revolution, and are still going 
on. It is impossible to cover every 
one of them, but the main ones 
should be mentioned. The first, 
immediately after the Fadai leaders’ 
release from prison, was between 
the supporters of armed struggle and 
those who said that armed struggle 
could not be both a strategy and a 
tactic, and that clearly it could not 
work. 

The problem was that the myths 
surrounding the Fadai_ guerrilla 
struggle did influence the uprising 
of 1979. On the other hand, many 
Fadai were becoming aware of their 
organisation’s weaknesses - not 
least its total divorce from the mass 
movement. 

The supporters of the armed 
struggle as ‘tactic and strategy’ were 
ina small minority, but survived and 
still survive. To this day their slogan 
is: ‘The shah was the running dog 
of imperialism and so is the Islamic 
republic’. No theory, no analysis, 
but they still exist as a small group in 
exile, where clearly armed struggle 
against the Islamic republic is not 
practical. 

The main division, however, 
obviously came with the minority- 
majority split, revolving around 
the analysis of not only the Islamic 
republic, but a whole set of issues, 


such as the nature of the current era. 
The majority held that it was one 
of imperialism versus socialism, 
as represented by the USA and the 
USSR. On Iran’s regime, they said 
that, although it was Islamic, the 
government was objectively moving 
Iran towards the ‘socialist camp’ 
and therefore should be supported. 
The main question in the minority- 
majority split concerned the nature 
of the Iranian government: was it 
progressive or counterrevolutionary? 

The majority was led by those 
who claimed to have been close 
to the Fadai’s leading figure Bijan 
Jazani in prison. They were called 
Fadai Majority only because they 
constituted a majority on the central 
committee, although it soon became 
clear that they did not command a 
majority amongst supporters of the 
organisation. They considered the 
regime as anti-imperialist and gave 
it at first conditional and later full 
support. 

Things became much more tense 
after the spring of 1979, with the 
government consolidating its power 
and being able to repress opposition 
forces. For that reason we see a 
number of specific events - not least 
the takeover of the US embassy by 
Islamic students. This was hailed by 
the Fadai Majority and most of the 
left outside Iran as an anti-imperialist 
act, but for the radical left in Iran 


The horrendous Iran-Iraq 
war bore similarities to 
1914-18 Europe: trenches, 
poison gas and human 
waves, and an estimated 
one million lives were lost. 
In Iran the regime used 
the war as an excuse to 
repress, arrest and drive 
what remained of the left 
into exile 


it was a deliberate diversion, an 
attempt to stop the wave of political 
strikes and other forms of opposition 
to the Islamic regime. 

It was this event thatreally brought 
the arguments within the Iranian left 
to a head. The Fadai Minority had 
walked out of the central committee, 
but drew in support from thousands 
of leftwing students and youth who 
did not want to follow the Islamic 
republic into the abyss. However, it 
was also true that the Fadai Majority 
retained some support among the 
working class. 

The embassy incident was 
also significant, in that the 
government declared that anyone 
who did not support it must be 
a counterrevolutionary or a CIA 
agent. Counterrevolutionaries could 
be arrested and even executed - a 
danger that grew, once the Iran-Iraq 
war - which government supporters 
portrayed as a war _ against 
imperialism - started. Some on the 
left, including the Fadai Minority, 
adopted the line, originally put 
forward by ‘line three’ ex-Maoists, 
that the Iran-Iraq war was a 
reactionary conflict. 

That meant you could now be 
arrested for being a member of the 
Fadai Minority - you were part of 
the US aggression against Iran, 
you were a traitor and you could 
easily be killed. By contrast, at 


this time the Fadai Majority might 
be invited into ayatollah Hashemi 
Rafsanjani’s office for consultations 
over the organisation of this or that 
event. Obviously by this stage we 
are talking about revolution and 
counterrevolution. 

Both the Majority and the ‘official 
communist’ Tudeh Party definitely 
supported the government in 
repressing the rest of the left. By now 
the Majority was totally following 
the Moscow line and was very close 
to Tudeh. The Minority was telling 
workers that, while we defend Iran, 
we also have to fight the regime. But 
the Majority was saying, ‘Produce 
more - there is an anti-imperialist 
war and a war economy, and Iran 
is moving towards the socialist 
camp.’ One of the worst ‘Majority/ 
Tudeh’ slogans of this period was: 
‘Give heavy weapons to Pasdarans’ 
(Islamic Revolutionary Guards who 
were waging vicious attacks against 
the radical left). Let me also say that 
the very small Iranian Trotskyist 
groups were divided along very 
similar lines. 

From this point on we = are 
talking about two very different 
organisations. The Majority was 
able to operate openly until at least 
1984, with offices in Tehran until 
1982-83. The Minority, on the other 
hand, was considered a proscribed 
organisation, with the houses of 
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leading figures raided and a lot of 
deaths in those first two years. 

The first congress of the Fadai 
Minority shows the diversity of 
forces that had taken a united 
position against the Majority. For 
example, there was another split 
in this congress. Those in favour 
of joining the Mujahedin in the 
National Council of Resistance 
departed. There was also a 
Trotskyist Tendency and debates 
about entryism. 

Apart from these _ political 
difficulties, it was a bad time 
generally for the Fadai Minority. 
Its secret printing press was 
discovered by the government and 
a lot of supporters were killed. 
Political debate became confused 
with security issues and formed a 
terrible backdrop of militarism and 
centralism within the Fadai - some 
of the blame was put unjustly on the 
Trotskyist Tendency. This marked 
the beginning of what I call total 
centralism in the Fadai Minority - a 
complete disregard for democracy 
by people who were preserving 
the organisation for the sake of 
preserving the organisation. 

The whole ideology of the Fadai 
had always been dominated by talk 
of professional revolutionaries, 
heroes, the elite - dedicated 
people who have no other life, 
no other concern (and never meet 
anybody else either, because they 
might become ‘confused’ and do 
something not in the interests of 
the organisation). My _ personal 
experience of the Fadai began at that 
time, in the middle of this difficult 
period. But, for all its faults, the 
Fadai Minority remained for many 
years the main left organisation 
opposing the Islamic republic. 

The Majority also suffered when 
a CIA plant in the Soviet embassy 
in Tehran gave the names of many 
Tudeh Party members to the 
Islamic government. Many leading 
members of the Majority were 
arrested too. It was the beginning of 
the end for those two organisations 
inside Iran - now what remains of 
them survive in exile. The workers 
who had illusions in the Majority 
had by then given up. By 1982 
leading oil workers, who had gone 
with the Majority or Tudeh in the 
period of debate over whether the 
government was revolutionary or 
counterrevolutionary, left these 
organisations. 


Kurdistan base 


As for the Fadai Minority, we were 
forced to move most of our leading 
members to Kurdistan. The central 
committee kept one person in 
Tehran and ironically, as a woman, 
she could not be recognised by the 
regime. Although the government 
posted her photo on every lamppost, 
showing her without a headscarf, in 
real life she was totally covered up! 
She managed to produce a leftwing 
paper in the middle of Tehran until 
1985. Despite the fact that the paper 
featured mass work among the class 
more prominently, the image of 
the heroic guerrillas persisted as a 
strong element for certain figures in 
the Fadai Minority. 

So basically the organisation as a 
whole moved to Kurdistan, leaving 
some key figures in various cities - 
people who had not been involved 
in the various security scares. The 
Kurdistan period was both a good 
and bad time for the Fadai. It was 
a safer place than Iranian cities, but 
here was a Marxist organisation 
forced to work in the countryside 
amongst the peasantry, who hardly 
wanted to build socialism and to 
whom Fadai ideas were quite alien. 

They were hospitable towards us, 
although I suspect this resulted from 
their hostility to the regime - which 
was based on Kurdish nationalism 
rather than any understanding of 


what the Fadai actually stood for. 
Quite clearly they were not religious 
in the way that the Islamic republic 
was, and that is true of the peasantry 
all over Iran - they have their own 
ways of expressing their religion. I 
felt we were a bit like aliens there, 
especially we women Fadai, who 
wore men’s clothes and carried a 
gun. The peasant women did not 
really take to us and the peasant 
men thought us very strange. 

In Kurdistan the organisation 
needed a lot of backbone to survive 
such serious hardship. The winters 
were terribly cold and the summers 
very dry. Later, as the government 
mounted its offensive against us, we 
had to move from bases in villages 
to more mountainous areas, where 
the people were much more tribal 
and there were no real villages. 

I think the beginning of corruption 
within the Fadai Minority came 
during the Kurdish period, when 
everyone had pragmatic reasons 
for demanding the right of passage 
through Iraq. The way many of us 
travelled to Kurdistan originally 
was via the southern part of 
Turkey. In winter it was hell - cold, 
mountainous, terribly dangerous 
- and, of course, there was a much 
easier way through Iraq. All the 
political organisations of the Iranian 
left, not just the Fadai Minority, 
agreed to accept the right of passage 
via Iraq - at a cost. 

Later on there came the idea that 
in order to feed and clothe people 
it was necessary to accept financial 
aid, including from dubious sources. 
The Fadai were amongst the last 
to accept such aid, but it began in 
Kurdistan. So an organisation based 
on such high principles, whose 
heroes were supposed to be beyond 
criticism in the way they behaved, 
took the first small step of accepting 
money from Iraq, and so it went on. 
Today some organisations on the 
Iranian left see no contradiction in 
accepting US ‘regime change’ funds 
or money from Saudi Arabia or 
certain Israeli institutions (I assume 
on the basis that the end justifies the 
means). 

Debate in our Kurdish base was 
very limited. It was not that there 
was no debate at all, but most people 
had to ask questions in writing. As 
the situation became more difficult, 
the central committee became even 
more centralised, so that dissent 
from the political line was seen as 
equivalent to treachery. Dissidents 
were not expelled, but were treated 
less favourably. 

An example: four months after 
a congress, we found out about a 
pamphlet written by the Trotskyist 
Tendency - but only thanks to 
a superficial book, Leninism or 
Trotskyism, written by a central 
committee member, who denounced 
the tendency mainly through 
insults. The book made a wonderful 
U-turn regarding one of the Fadai’s 
longstanding positions: “In a future 
revolutionary Iran the Soviet Union 
will help us build heavy industries 
in order to achieve socialism.” 

When in a written question some 
of us asked the author what the 
difference was between this and 
the Tudeh Party’s ‘non-capitalist 
road to development’ - the line 
that our founders had_ rebelled 
against - his comment was: “We 
are not treacherous like Tudeh!” 
Of course, the majority of members 
did not share his opinions, but we 
were never given the chance to 
debate such issues or hold another 


congress. 
Another corrupting influence 
was the interference of Jalal 


Talebani’s group in Kurdistan - 
Talebani is now president of Iraq, 
of course. His group was one of 
those that controlled not just Iranian 
Kurdistan, but bordering areas in 
Turkish Kurdistan and part of Iraqi 


Liked to reward himself 


with bling: Mohammad Reza 


Pahlavi, aka Iran’s shah 





Kurdistan. There is a place known as 
the ‘valley of the parties’, between 
Iran, Iraq and Turkey. With high 
mountains on all sides, it was a safe 
place to locate your base, training 
schools, radio stations and so on. 

Talebani’s group was dominant 
there. He had already moved well 
beyond anything to do with the left 
and this was more than 25 years 
ago. He was a bourgeois politician 
even then with a tribal, feudal 
background. He would meddle 
in the affairs of political groups, 
supporting one faction of this or that 
group against its central committee. 
The whole situation was pretty bad. 

However, amongst the positives 
was the fact that people who wanted 
to fight the government arrived in 
numbers in Kurdistan. They had 
no history of involvement with the 
Fadai, no theoretical background, 
but unfortunately there was no real 
attempt to give them a political 
education. Most members and 
cadres only read the works of Lenin 
or of ‘martyred’ Fadai comrades. 

One of the worst events was 
the battle for control of the Fada 
radio station. Ordinary members 
wanted a congress and the central 
committee refused to organise 
one, because it knew it would lose 
power. It had coopted members who 
agreed with its line and there were 
many complaints about the lack of 
democracy. The political line of the 
people who attacked the radio station 
in order to take control of it from the 
central committee was pretty dodgy, 
and they moved gradually further 
to the right as time went by. (Later 
they were in discussions to rejoin 
the Fadai Majority, which gives you 
some indication of their trajectory.) 

However, the central committee 
delayed the congress and stopped 
everybody having a proper 
discussion about our strategy and 
tactics, and our current political 
theory. Where did we stand now? 
We were no longer guerrillaist or 
Maoist and the Trotskyist Tendency 
had been expelled. Clearly some in 
the central committee did not see 
anything wrong with the Soviet 
Union under Brezhnev. But none 
of this was discussed. This situation 
threw into relief the political decline 
of the Fadai Minority. 

Even with all these disasters in 
Kurdistan, even with the fact that 
the Fadai had not managed to gain 
much support inside Iran, they 
remained a very powerful force 
outside the country. When I was sent 
to the foreign committee in 1984, 
we had about 1,000 supporters in 
the US and around 100 in several 
European countries. 

These supporters were doing 
a lot of work for the Fadai - 
fundraising, publicity, producing 
their own publications, including 
a student journal. But Fadai 
membership was totally different. 
Remember, this was an organisation 
of professional revolutionaries, and 
because recruitment had slowed 
considerably and many had died, 
there were probably only around 
40 Fadai Minority members left, 
compared with 60 at the first 
congress. 

Supporters had few rights. They 
could elect their ownrepresentatives, 
but these representatives had no 
influence on the organisation. At the 
end of the 20th century this model - a 
body of professional revolutionaries 
aided by supporters - was alien to 
most people, but we still kept it. 

Most importantly, the Fadai still 
worked on a ‘need to know’ basis, 
so supporters had a distorted view 
of both the theory and practice 
of the organisation. It was very 
hard to do much to change this, 
because members like myself were 
not allowed to divulge ‘secret 
information’. 

There was very little serious 


political discussion on the foreign 
committee. Ifin Kurdistan there was 
the excuse that we were fighting a 
war and did not want the enemy to 
take prisoners who knew too much 
and so on, in Europe that argument 
was really redundant. 

Most of us were given so much 
to do and were literally so exhausted 
that we could not even read or study 
properly. It was not unusual to be 
sent to another continent at a few 
hours’ notice, so it was really a very 
disruptive time. 

Many of us by 1985-86 had 
come to the conclusion that we 
could not work effectively, but 
you cannot just leave such an 
organisation. I resigned three times 
and was told each time that my 
resignation was not accepted! The 
central committee discussed my 
resignation and threw it in the bin. 
Eventually I just stopped working 
and went into hiding. 


Lessons 


What are the main lessons? First 
of all, one has to remember that 
it is easy to criticise all of this 
in retrospect, just as it is easy to 
underestimate the repression of the 
shah and the Islamic republic. The 
influence that the Fadai had in the 
birth of the new left and on the 
Iranian revolution is historic and 
cannot be taken away, though a very 
heavy price was paid for it. 

But there were many mistakes - 
militarism, Stalinism, centralism, 
the culture of the heroic guerrilla 
and the professional revolutionary. 
As the organisation disintegrated, 
not surprisingly heroes suddenly 
became villains in the eyes of many 
supporters. 

A lesson that I personally learnt 
is that without debate, without 
democracy, without the ability to 
discuss every aspect of theory, 
your organisation will end up as 
a sect rather than a serious force 
capable of leading a revolution. I 
also came to the conclusion that the 
end does not just justify the means. 
I know some people think I am very 
dogmatic and uncompromising, but 
my experience with the Fadai has 
made me very vigilant about the 
betrayal of principles. We started 
by being pragmatic on minor things 
and ended up compromising on 
very big issues. 

The main Majority-Minority 
split had been inevitable. The two 
opposite lines - supporters of the 
Islamic Republic and those calling 
for its overthrow - could not survive 
in the same organisation. However, 
in the absence of proper debate 
even at that time, the Minority was 
a broad front, encompassing those 
who “wanted to build socialism 
with the help of the Soviet Union”, 
Trotskyists and a number of 
tendencies in between. 

These differences were never 
debated properly, members and 
supporters decided their allegiance 
to various tendencies based on 
their personal connections, often 
unaware of what was being debated. 
Ironically, both in the Majority and 
Minority, most of those who were 
die-hard supporters of the Soviet 
Union are currently flag-bearers 
of ‘regime change from above’ 
(irrespective of who paves the way 
for this: Trump or Biden). 

At the end of my stay in 
Kurdistan I was in a base with 
about 40 people and, apart from 
one other, I am the only survivor. 
That gives me a responsibility. 
I cannot just give up on the 
revolutionary struggle, because, 
whatever you think of the Fadai’s 
various leaders, the 38 people 
who died in that base were all 
Marxists: they all believed in 
and wanted to achieve socialism, 
though they knew they would not 
see it in their lifetime @ 
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From symbol to failure 


On February 8 1971, 50 years ago, the geurrillaist left began its armed struggle by attacking 
a gendamerie post at Siahkal. Three police were killed and two comrades rescued. 
Yassamine Mather spoke to Ardeshir Mehrdad. He was a member of the Organisation 
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ow long were you a 
[a prisoner during the shah’s 
reign? 
After two short arrests at the age of 
17 and 20, I was imprisoned twice 
during the rule of the Pahlavi regime. 
The first time was from January 1968 
to March 1969, and the second from 
early December 1974 to late March 
1977 - more than two years. 
When did you change your 
Opinion on armed struggle? 
I believed in the necessity of armed 
struggle up until the revolution (even 
today I can’t deny the necessity 
of resorting to armed violence as 
one form of struggle under certain 
circumstances and with certain 
preconditions), but I have been 
sceptical of the effectiveness of 
guerrilla tactics since 1977. 
Considering your knowledge 
and understanding of the 
subject today, how do you 
evaluate the armed struggles 
during the shah’s reign? And if 
you are critical about it, what 
other tactics would have been 
effective, in your opinion? 
The guerrilla movement revived the 
politically distressed and helpless 
society of the years following 1964- 
65 by promoting — revolutionary 
morals and values, devotion, courage 
and sacrifice. However, it was unable 
to combine armed struggle with less 
costly forms of political struggle, and 
therefore was unable to organise and 
mobilise the social classes in order to 
form a pervasive socialist movement 
on a mass level. 

Since the armed struggle was 
solely focused on opposing and 
overthrowing the ruling regime and 
the shah, it was unable to pay any 
significant attention to the other areas 
of class struggle. And so sexual, 
cultural and social oppressions were 
taken less seriously. In conclusion, the 
‘small engine and big engine’ theory 
encompassed a huge mental burden, 
and neither the strategies nor the 
tactics of the armed struggle theory 
could sufficiently meet the needs of a 
socialist movement with a widespread 
and strong class and social base. 

Did your assessment of the 
protests change when you were 
released from prison? 

When I and (a few months later) my 
other comrades, Saeed Sultanpour 
and Mehrdad Pakbaz, were released 
from prison, the protests had not yet 
spread across the masses. Apart from 
the riots of the Afsarich slums, 10 
poetry nights at the Goethe Institute, 
and the poetry-reading session at 
Aria Mehr University, which led to 
a sit-down strike and street protest, 


Mass base of clergy surprised the Fadai 


no other significant movements were 
made. However, even these indicated 
a great upcoming change and a 
society ready to erupt. 

However, this transformation 
in society was hidden from us and 
we were not able to clearly identify 
the scale of the movements, their 
direction, and their class orientation. 
The riot of the Afsarieh residents, 
the arson attack on a police station, 
and the street riot after Saeed 
Sultanpour’s poetry-reading at Aria 
Mehr University had all agitated us, 
but had not opened our eyes to the 
uninstructed power of the deprived 
masses and the explosive strength of 
the younger generations. Our world 
revolved around the universities, 
offices, factories and the streets; there 
was no place for small workshops, 
informal work, mass unemployment 
or semi-unemployment in our world 
yet. In that world, the back streets, 
social reproductions, slums and the 
homeless were absent. 

In early 1978, the three of us and 
a number of others left the country in 
order to go to Palestine for military 
training. During that time the rate of 
change surprised us very soon: the 
situation would change so drastically 
in a single day, it was as if several 
years had passed. The changes took 
place so fast that one could barely 
keep track of them. It was then that 
we decided to continue our struggle 
against the shah’s regime in a 
different manner abroad. We formed 
the ‘From Prison to Exile’ committee 
and organised campaigns in Europe. 

The growing presence of people on 
the streets initially made us hopeful 
that a mass, armed struggle and an 
armed war could be on the way, 
and it would be our duty to organise 
this uprising. This assessment of 
the situation defined our practical 
duties, which were carried out in 
coordination with the Organisation 
of People’s Fadai Guerrillas members 
abroad (comrades Heydar and Nasrin 
from Paris): a series of rallies and 
continuous street demonstrations in 
various cities in Europe; numerous 
press conferences; interviews with 
prestigious publications; the launch of 
a secret publication, and writing and 
printing analytical articles, pamphlets, 
books and educational writings; 
cooperation with the  Iranshahr 
publication (published by Saedi and 
Shamloo in London); and joint action 
with student confederations - namely 
the February 9 confederation. 

While our collective perspective 
was vigilant at the time, it neglected 
to acknowledge the true danger of 
political Islam, which resulted in 


all our campaigns against the shah 
being mixed with criticism of the 
Islamic currents and the dangers 
of political Islam and Khomeini 
himself. Such a stance put us under 
pressure for two reasons: on the one 
hand, the majority of the political 
organisations abroad believed that 
overthrowing the shah’s regime 
was their main goal and duty, and 
therefore addressing any other 
topics (especially the Islamic 
currents) would lead to a division 
in the united front and benefit the 
shah’s regime. On the other hand, 
we were under direct and incessant 
pressure from Islamic groups and 
organisations from various countries. 
I remember well that our sessions in 
Paris were interrupted twice due to a 
disturbance caused by Ghotb Zadeh 
and Bani Sadr. And I dare say that 
Saeed Sultanpour’s death sentence 
was not issued after the revolution, 
but in the first meetings of the From 
Prison to Exile committee in the 
European countries in the middle of 
1978. However, fully discussing this 
matter should be left for another time. 
We regarded the mass as 
unformed, disentangled, lacking 
political and class knowledge, and 
with conservative cultural tendencies. 
The masses that had joined the 
movement had a strong tendency to 
be attracted to a charismatic, populist, 
conservative and religious figure or 
group. In other words, we saw the 
opportunist nature of the clergy’s 
political Islam, but we did not see 
the tendency of the amorphous mass 
towards following them. Of course, as 
far as I can remember, all the leftwing 
organisations were negligent towards 
this matter. 
Undoubtedly, economic-oriented 
tendencies, disregarding cultural 
factors, anti-imperialist attitudes, 
growth theory, over-estimating the 
Shah’s powers, setting his overthrow 
as the only and ultimate goal, and 
many more other factors each 
contributed in some way to this 
negligence. This discussion requires 
further elaboration, which is out of 
the scope of (but not to say irrelevant 
to) the current interview and should 
be discussed another time. 
How did you assess the position 
of the radical left towards 
these protests, and has this 
assessment changed? 
I think I have somewhat covered this 
question in my answer to the previous 
question. 
Do you evaluate the tactics of 
your organisation/group at that 
time as positive? 
No. 


Bulletin 


In your opinion, did we ever face 
a situation of dual power? 
Yes, at the early stages of the 
revolution and before the start of 
the Iran-Iraq war. Specifically, in 
certain regions of the country, such 
as Kurdistan, Turkmen Sahra and 
parts of Khuzestan, as well as in 
the management of large industrial 
productions - the areas in which the 
workers’ councils had taken control of 
and crossed the borders of capitalism: 
oil, gas, steel, pipe-making, some 
agricultural industries, etc. 
How do you assess the reasons 
behind the religious groups’ 
success in organising the 
protests? Were the clergy less 
oppressed, compared to the 
left, during Pahlavi’s rule, and 
was there a large gap between 
the common people and the 
guerrillas? 
I think two factors played a role. 
First, the hierarchy of the Shi’ite 
clergy, with tens of thousands of 
active followers throughout the 
country and the wide network of 
mosques, Hussainiyas, religious 
schools, Tekyehs and_ religious 
boards. Second - more importantly 
and as I mentioned before - the 
tendency of the unformed and 
ignored masses towards following 
the religious and the clergy. The 
indignant, oppressed masses were 
handicapped by severe mental 
poverty and cultural conservatism. 
These people were unaware of their 
own power and had been looking 
for a long-awaited saviour for years 
(the 12th Imam, who would appear 
on the moon!). 
In your opinion, which social 
classes supported the armed 
struggle movement and the 
People’s Fadai organisation? 
An increasing number of university 
students, grade school students 
and youth, and some intellectuals, 
writers, and artists. 
Did the radical left have 
any supporters among the 
working class? If the answer is 
negative, what do you believe 
the reason was? 
Very few. Most labour activists 
before the revolution were inclined 
towards the Tudeh Party of Iran. 
There were various reasons, 
including limitations on __ the 
distribution of propaganda and 
information among the various 
classes of labourers and workers; 
and an imperceptible and ineffective 
presence in the _ labourers’ 
workplaces and residences (even 
if the activists chose to stay in a 
lower-class neighbourhood, it was 
for security and cover-up reasons, 
and not for political presence and 
organic engagement). 
How did this support affect 
significant days, such as 
February 11 1979? 
At the time of the mass uprising, 
psychological and emotional factors 
were determinate. In those days, 
the Fadai guerrilla was a symbol 
of resistance and heroism, and not 
an indication of a political scheme, 
class demands and socio-economic 
alternatives. Due to their theoretical 
weakness and inability to organise 
during those golden opportunities, 
Fadai guerrillas remained merely a 
symbol among the people. Which, 
of course, made them fade away and 
took away their future capability for 
impact and effectiveness @ 


What we 
fight for 


@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


@ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


@ Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 
@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


® Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 


must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


™@ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


H Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


# Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


H@ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


@ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Official left in 
symbiotic 


relationship 
with right 





Still not prepared to fight 


The readmittance of suspended members does not mean that the right is in retreat, argues James Harvey 


members have been readmitted 

appear, on the face of it, to be 
only a rather small concession in the 
battle currently going on in the party. 
However, both the reinstatement and 
the reaction to it are significant. 

Amongst the initial responses to 
the news were suggestions that the 
Starmer-Evans regime had backed 
down in the face of a combination of 
threatened legal action and pressure 
from the Unite leadership. Others, 
however, saw the reinstatement of 
a tiny minority of the thousands 
suspended as simply a Machiavellian 
manoeuvre by the party leadership 
to further divide and rule over the 
left.! So, amidst this confusion, what 
can we learn from this reinstatement 
about the current balance of forces 
within the party? 

Most importantly, this small retreat 
by the leadership does not mean a halt 
to the witch-hunt. Far from it. As many 
leftwingers noted on social media 
when they heard that the 50 had been 
readmitted, what about the rest who 
have been purged? When will they 
be reinstated? Asking the question 
answers it. Starmer will continue 
with his campaign to consolidate his 
control over the party and tame the 
left. There will be no let-up to the 
suspensions and the attempts to stifle 
opposition and party democracy - that 
much is clear. 

But if the leadership uses the 
more obvious forms of coercion and 
disciplinary measures, more insidious 
are the attempts to police thought 
and control political debate by 
ruling certain ideas and criticisms as 
unacceptable. This is what lies behind 
the rulings of the general secretary 
and the party bureaucracy about 
“competent business’ and their threats 
to close down Constituency Labour 
Parties and suspend their officers if 
they step over the mark. 

The reinstatement does not mean 
they have given up on that: the 
letter that was sent to the readmitted 
members asserts the right of the party 
machine to act as a thought police. 
Thus, it argues: “The NEC ... has 
the power to issue guidance and 
instructions to subordinate Labour 
Party units” and claims that it was 
“grossly detrimental to the Labour 
Party for elected officials deliberately 
to actin opposition to the direction and 
guidance of the general secretary” 
(my emphasis).* Furthermore, it 
issues a written warning about 
future good conduct and toeing the 
leadership’s line - in effect a threat of 
further action, which will hang over 
these readmitted members for a year!* 

So, if Starmer has not given up on 
the right’s clampdown on opposition, 
does this mean that he wants to drive 
the entire left out of the party, as some 
comrades argued at the recent Labour 
Left Alliance conference?* Whilst 
Starmer’s witch-hunt has been severe 
and indiscriminate in many ways, 
his strategy has not been particularly 
systematic or consistent. For all his 
forensic training and supposedly 
judicious approach to politics, he 
appears to have no master plan 
beyond reacting to events and media 


Re eports that 50 suspended Labour 


Weak, weak, weak 


pressure. Thus, there is no symphonic 
score: he is simply playing it by ear. 
This is not to downplay the 
viciousness of the witch-hunt and 
outrageous slanders launched against 
the left by the Labour right and 
their allies in the media. Comrades 
who have been on the receiving 
end will neither forget nor forgive 
what has been done to them - and 
neither should the left as a whole. 
But if the allegations and lies about 
anti-Semitism give this witch-hunt 
an especially venomous form, 
such attacks by the pro-capitalist 
leadership of the Labour Party on the 
left have a long historical precedent 
going back to the foundation of the 
party. Consequently, not only is the 
current situation far from unique, 
but, given the nature of Labour as a 
bourgeois workers’ party, purges of 
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this kind are inevitable on this site of 
class struggle. 

Whilst battle continues to be 
joined in this way, the final outcome 
and the future trajectory of Labour 
still remains uncertain. However, 
if history is any guide, an important 
factor in shaping the direction the 
party will take is the response of the 
Labour left. Given its central strategic 
focus on the election of a left Labour 
government as a prerequisite for 
‘socialist transformation’ and the 
absolute imperative for maintaining 
party unity at all costs, the Labour 
left has historically been organically 
bound to the Labour right, and thus 
always, in the last analysis, completely 
subordinate to the pro-capitalist wing 
of the party. 

The compromises and capitulations 
that this entails have determined the 
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response of the official Labour left to 
the current round of suspensions and 
expulsions. It also goes to explain 
the helpfully convenient distinction 
they make between a so-called ‘first’ 
and ‘second’ wave of suspensions 
and expulsions, which many on the 
official left, taking their cue from the 
right, argue are qualitatively different. 

The second wave refers to the 
suspension on ‘procedural grounds’ of 
CLP officers and others who protested 
at Jeremy Corbyn’s suspension from 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
whilst the first wave concerns those 
disciplined on groundless charges 
of anti-Semitism and other trumped- 
up nonsense. The second wave only 
dates from November 2020: the much 
larger first wave, however, can be 
traced back to 2015 and the right’s 
first attempts to undermine Corbyn’s 


To 


leadership of the party.° 

This difference is important, 
because it allows the official Labour 
left to set up a distinction between 
the ‘deserving’ and ‘undeserving’ 
- distinguishing those they wish to 
defend from those they are prepared to 
throw under the bus. It was this false 
distinction that operated in the cases 
of Chris Williamson, Jackie Walker, 
Ken Livingstone, Tony Greenstein, 
Mare Wadsworth, Moshé Machover, 
and countless others. From Jeremy 
Corbyn and John McDonnell down, 
the official left either stood quietly 
aside or even shamefully joined in 
when good leftwingers were falsely 
accused and driven out of the party. 
Furthermore, the faintly triumphal 
tone of the official left, and their 
camp followers in the Momentum 
leadership, in response to the reported 
reinstatements shows that _ this 
distinction remains. It still seems that 
some purged comrades are deemed 
worthy of support, whilst others are 
clearly not. 

This distinction tells us something 
fundamentally important about the 
official Labour left. Its retreats are not 
simply the product of disorientation 
and demoralisation in the face of the 
unremitting attacks from the Labour 
right and the media. Neither are their 
equivocations and failures to stand up 
to the witch-hunt merely the product 
of individual weakness. Rather this 
failure to mount a principled defence 
of leftwing victims of the purge flows 
inevitably from the nature of the 
official left’s politics of compromise. 
In presenting this small success of 
reinstatement as a major victory, they 
effectively abandon the vast majority 
of purged members to their fate. 

Behind the rhetoric of solidarity 
and militant struggle, this response 
shows that their real aim is not to 
take the fight to the right, but rather 
to maintain their cosy position as 
party loyalists and their role as tame, 
officially licensed ‘critics’ of the 
leadership @ 


Notes 

1. skwawkbox.org/2021/02/05/exclusive-labour- 
reinstates-50-suspended-clp-officers-after-backing- 
down-under-legal-pressure-but-slips-cowardly- 
reminder-of-conduct-into-letters. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. See ‘Facing both ways’ Weekly Worker February 
4. 

5. At the time of writing, it remains unclear 

how many party officers and members from the 
‘second’ wave have actually been readmitted. For 
example, Alan Gibbons, secretary of Liverpool 
Walton CLP, is reinstated, whilst others like Esther 
Giles, the left candidate for party treasurer in 2020, 
remains out in the cold. 
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